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Improved 


FAT 
CUTTER 


produces more uniform cubes 
with practically no waste! 





UTS up uniform cubes of pork fat, cooked tongue and cooked meats for 
making blood sausage, head cheese, mortadella, bologna and other 
sausage specialties. Does as much work as five men can do by hand. Reduces 


overhead and production costs. A great time and labor saver. 


CAPACITY 
600 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. per hour 





A FEW WELL-KNOWN USERS: 


ee eee Se ee eel 


ACME PACKING & PROVISION CO....... 
........9eattle, Wash. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY.......St. Louis, Mo. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY ....Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














L..S.. BRIGGS, ENC............. Washington, D. C. 
A. F. GOETZ, INC................Baltimore, Md. 
INTERNATIONAL SAUSAGE CO...Chicago, IIl. 
JOHN MORRELL & CO............. Ottumwa, Ia. 
HENRY PFEIFFER, INC........... Newark, N. J. 
RATH PACKING CO...............Waterloo, Ia. 
WILSON & CO.............Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Knife heads with cutter: to turn out %4-inch 

cubes. 
Other knife heads: sete cubes 3-inch and Write for full details and price 


JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 





BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Down comes the wrench .. . the entire strain 
¢==. of pulling the pipe line together falls on the 
union. Often the union must even compensate for 


























slight misalignment. 
In service, the union is subjected to the hammer of 
vibration and the stress of expansion and contraction. 
Again, it must stand the abuse of frequent assem- 
bly and disassembly. 





J. 7 Yes, a union must be able to “take it” . . . and 
A. Crane unions and union fittings can! 

1. Crane control of metals, scientific testing and gen- 
= erous proportioning of unions and union fittings 


make them preferable for use in piping around traps, 
pressure regulators, washers, cookers, steam jacketed 


kettles, brine lines, refrigerator lines, pumps and 


pressers. ie ¥ 
: be A N a A durable, tight iron-to-brass seat 
nt CRANE COoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Your visit to A Century of Progress 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. Exposition should include a trip 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities through the new Crane building. 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tal- 
lows and greases, sausage ma- 
terials, hides, cottonseed oil, 
Chicago hog markets, etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Serv- 
ice, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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EVERYTHING IN 
ALUMINUM FOR THE 
PACKING HOUSE 


Week ending May 26, 1 





GLASS WOULD BE AS SANITARY 


but ele 
“Weac- Bon.” : 
Trimming Dot 
LASTS: IND E FINITE LY 
COSTS LESS THAN 
ANYTHING COMPARABLE 


@ For scores of uses throughout your plant the unique qualities of “Wear-Ever” 
aluminum will help you turn out better products ... and save you money. “Wear- 
Ever” aluminum resists the action of meat acids. It does not impart color, nor 
give metallic taste to products. It is light and easy to handle... yet exceedingly 
strong ... built to last indefinitely. Through its long life it will never need tinning 

.. and is most easily cleaned. 

Pick some one use in your plant for which you would like to have these quali- 
ties tested. Then order samples and try “Wear-Ever” aluminum out to your own 
satisfaction. If you do not have our catalog and prices, write THE ALUMINUM 


COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Desk E-470, 11th St., New Kensington, Pa Y 





“Wear-Ever’ 





ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
THE STANDARD: MADE OF THICK, HARD SHEET ALUMINUM 
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NATURE'S BEAUTY IS 
PROTECTIVE 


x 





| | Beauty is only skin deep, AND SO IS PROTECTION! Girdle 
% \ the bark and the tree dies. Break the skin of an apple and 
the apple rots. Rub a few scales off a fish, and it swims 
away to die the prey of fungi and parasites. 


Yet these very skins are what make us call the work of 
Nature so beautiful. Beauty, then, is not enough. Protec. 
tion must be the first consideration. 


Doesn't that leave a thought about your package? 


~ This mill is celebrating its 25th year as headquarters for 
i protection expressed in terms of right papers. Our artists, 
too, are pretty good on the beauty side. You are invited 
to share our experience. 


KV P, 


Katamazoo Vecetaste Parcument Co. 
PARCHMENT (Kalamazoo County) MICHIGAN 
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CITY PROVISION COMPANY, inc. 


Wholesale Dealers in 
Pork, Poultry, Provisions & Meat Specialties 
$12-516 EAST 152nd STREET 
NEW YORK March 26, 19354 


The Cincinnati Butchers! Supply Corporation, 
208 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: - 


With respect to the No. 70 'Boss' Silent Cutter, 
which we recently purchased from you, including the Improved 
Unloading Device, we are very pleased to inform you that, 
after putting the machine to full capacity tests, we are most 
satisfied with its results. 


We have noticed, particularly, the improvements on 
this new Cutter over the one that we were using previously; 
especially its rugged construction and the benefits derived 
from the Improved Unloading Device. 


We might add that this Cutter is in constant daily 


operation at our Plant and, should anyone desire any further 
information from us with respect to its merits, we ‘shall be 
only too pleased to have them conmunicate with us. 

Yours very truly, 
uB/M CITY PROVISION COMPANY, INC. 


M. Brandmark 











IMPROVED 
UNLOADER 


and 


RUGGED 
CONSTRUCTION 


Win Praise 


Simplicity, without changing 
the essential points in Silent Cut- 
ter Design, is responsible for the 
increased demand for 
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“BOSS” CUTTERS WITH UNLOADERS 


As a matter of 
fact, the cutting 
surface has been 
increased by rea- 
son of the high 
center cone. 


“BOSS” Cutter 
Knives contact the 
entire radius of 
the bowl which re- 
sults in quicker 
cutting. 


If you do not 
want to invest in 
the Unloader when 
when you buy your 
cutter, buy a 
“BOSS” and the 
Unloader can be 
added later. 


Chicago, MIlinois 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


US. 3907-11 S. Halsted St. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
Sausage Making, Rendering 


1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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YOU COULD BOIL YOUR 
HAMS IN A TIN CAN 


But your results would be 
poor and your profits small 








Your old ham boilers may be every bit as in- 
efficient and unsuited for boiling hams as a tin 
can. Poor design, flimsy, inefficient construction 
and wasteful operation make old ham boilers as 
costly to use as tin cans. 


wilh 


f/f 
Mh 
— 


Prepare now for the boiled ham season! Trade 
in your old “tin cans” for new, modern, efficient, 
cost-cutting ADELMANN Ham Boilers. Lib- 
eral trade-in schedules make it economical and 
profitable to equip your plant with profit-build- 
ing ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 


SELF-SEALING COVER 


is an important feature of ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers. It seals the ham juices in 
the container where they belong so that 
ham cooks in its own juice. Flavor, tex- 
ture, appearance and quality are greatly Type “OE” Cast 
improved. The elliptical yielding springs Aluminum 
eliminate cover tilting and exert a firm, Boiler 
flexible pressure. The ham is permitted ; 
to expand while cooking, which insures ea 
a solid, well-molded product. ; oe 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of 
Nirosta Metal, Monel Metal, Cast Alum- 
inum and Tinned Steel, in a complete 
range of sizes and shapes. Write for 
complete details and trade-in schedules 
today! 


Write for details! 










ADELMANN 


“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 

















HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—aAustralian and New 
Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: CC. A. Pemberton 
& Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 
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Selected as one of 
the “100 Outstanding Packages 
of the Year.” 


ATURALLY we like to win prizes and receive national recognition by 
competent judges. It’s only human. But it gives us much greater satis- 
faction to have our customers tell us that Sutherland designed cartons are 
stepping up their sales. After all, that is the real test of a good package. 
We make distinctive folding cartons for all purposes—both dry and paraffin 
—cartons that “click” at the point of sale as well as before the eyes of experts. 








SOUTHERLAND cAtsmazoo mien. 


Week ending May 26, 1934 











This is the way to 


SAVE THE SURFACE 


on Fine Finishes 


Use LUSTRO SOAP 
on fine finishes. It is a 
pure neutral soap, harm- 
less to the most delicate 
surfaces. LUSTRO 
SOAP is universally 
used because it really 
cleans fine finishes 
without the slightest 
damage. 
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ARMOUR ano COMPANY - Industrial Soap Division - 
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FINE FINISHES REQUIRE AN 
INVESTMENT—PROTECT IT 


Remember that fine 
finishes cost money to 
produce. They are an in- 
vestment worth protect- 
ing. Improper cleansing 
methods with harsh 
soaps will damage del- 
icate surfaces quicker 
than the hard wear of 
everyday use. It will 
pay you to supply your 


washers and cleaners 
with LUSTRO SOAP 
which is guaranteed by 
the makers to be pure, 
harmless and efficient. 


1355 W. 3ist ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


LUSTRO SOAP 
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Steam and Power Cost to Process a Hog 


It is costing some packers as much as 23c. It is being 
done by others for as little as 6c. What are your costs? 


HE three little pigs escaped the big, bad wolf 
and in due time found their separate ways — 
as do all little pigs — to the meat plant. 

It is at this point that they become of particular 
interest to the packer who spends good money for 
them, and more money to process them. 

Efficiency of processing operations decides, in 
large measure, whether the packer has enough 
money left after the meat is sold to buy more little 
pigs. 

In hog processin;, the packer has been accus- 
tomed to think chiefly in terms of scalding vats, 
dehairers, gambreling tables, cutting, chilling, cur- 
ing and smoking equipment and processes. 

He may have forgotten that steam and power 
stand before and behind all these operations. They 
are important items in processing costs. 


The following costs are not estimates or guess- 
work. They are the results of actual tests of steam 
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This is the sixth of a series of reports by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM 
AND POWER SAVING SERVICE based on data submitted by cooperating packers. 


and power used in the process of converting the 
three little pigs into meat. 

They are interesting as illustrating what can be 
accomplished in efficient production when equip- 
ment and methods are kept up to date, and how far 
out of line costs may be when better equipment and 
methods are ignored or neglected. 


When Costs Are High 

The first little pig found his way into an old- 
time meat plant built shortly after the Civil War. 
It had been prosperous at one time, but of late 
years had found existence difficult. 

The management was frugal. Equipment was 
old and out-of-date. Boilers and pumps were in- 
efficient and costly to operate. High-grade fuel was 
purchased and transformed into steam in equip- 
ment that had been written off the books. 


Here the little pig was placed in the scalding tub. 
Steam was blowing into the tub with short, irregu- 
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ular puffs and crackling sounds. Oc- 
casionally there would be a slug of 
water from the steam pipe. It was a 
cold day and the steam lacked vigor. 
The little pig remained in the scald- 
ing tub much longer than should have 
been necessary, but despite this he was 
not in good condition to be scraped when 
it came his time to enter the dehairer. 


The result was that the dehairing 
operation was pretty much of a failure, 
considerable hand work and more than 
the usual amount of singeing being 1°- 
quired to make him presentable. 

Now this plant, of course, was not a 
successful one. Among the factors 
holding it back were high production 
and maintenance costs. The _ boiler 
room, even with a good grade of coal, 
was able to utilize little more than half 
of the heat units bought. Operators 
did their best, but the old, hand-fired 
boilers were not capable of producing. 


Steam Losses Increase Cost. 


There were further losses in the 
steam lines from the boilers to the kill- 
ing floor. The pipe itself was in good 
condition, but many flanges leaked and 
the insulation had little or no heat sav- 
ing value. It had been installed many 
years ago. 


At least 50 per cent of the heat in 
the steam was lost in this pipe line, 
and it served mostly as a condensor to 
accumulate hot water. At intervals this 
was shot into the hog scalding vat, to- 
gether with a little steam. 

Temperature of the scalding water 
was regulated by hand. A_ sudden 
overheating, which hardly was possible 
during the winter months, led to the 
immediate introduction of a large quan- 
tity of cold water—another waste. 

The temperature varied at different 
points in the tub, so that uniform scald- 
ing results were difficult to obtain. 
Equipment was inefficient and much 
time was wasted. 

This plant purchased all its power 
for equipment operation. (Steam and 











Cost per Hog for Steam 
and Power 





Table 1—oLp PLANT. 














SE eres ee ea ae 14.0¢ 
I Fr rans auc as ee nel 9.0¢ 
| PS ae ees eee 9 23.0¢ 
Table 2——-AVERAGE PLANT. 
EE a aia'e Srmenh are dicra Mi ajate args 10.6¢ 
OO ae, erty ae 8.3¢ 
<n ee ee eA) Sar ee 18.9¢ 
Table 3—MODERN PLANT. 
RIE 3,4: viv aia ete eure” -Sanguae wien 6.0¢ 
re eee POET rere bc 
RES a ee eee ee 6.5¢ 





power costs to process a hog in this 
plant are shown in Table 1.) 

The second little pig found his way 
into a modern plant—modern in the 
sense that the boilers were some 20 
years old. 

The management had made every 
effort to maintain good efficiency, and 
the results probably were similar to 
those secured in a very large majority 
of the meat packing plants of the coun- 
try. Coal was purchased at a very low 
figure, thoroughly prepared and burned 
on stokers. Analyses were run and rec- 
ords kept up-to-date. 

Better But Not Best. 


Steam lines were well insulated, even 
though many flanges leaked and main- 
tenance costs were high. Temperature 
of the water in the tub was controlled 
accurately by a thermostat. The tub 
had an insulated housing around the 
sides and bottom. 

The second little pig went through 
the scalding tub quickly and came out 
of the scraper thoroughly cleaned. 
Power for the operation of the equip- 


WHICH OF THESE PLANTS WOULD YOU SAY HAD THE LOWEST PROCESSING COSTS? 











ment in this nlant was purchased. There 
was, accordingly, a shortage of exhaust 
steam, and much of the water required 
for processing, clean-up, etc., was 
heated with live steam direct from the 
boilers. Inasmuch as the boilers hag 
plenty of steaming capacity, steam was 
used in generous quantities. 

(Steam and power costs charged 
against the second little pig are as 
shown in Table 2.) 

Money Saved in Modern Plant. 

The third little pig arrived at a plant 
that had been reconstructed recently, 

There were few operators in the boil- 
er and engine rooms, steam being gen- 
erated in high-pressure boilers and 
power made as a by-product of the pro- 
cess steam demand. Boiler efficiency 
was 83 per cent. The new power plant 
has been superimposed on the old 150- 
lb. steam pressure plant. 

Less than 5 per cent of the steam 
produced was lost, the other 95 per 
cent doing useful work. All steam 
lines were welded. Absence of uncoy- 
ered flanges eliminated steam and heat 
losses. Adequately covered, the steam 
line stretched away in a beautiful white 
ribbon, as though it were going places 
to do things. 

(Table 3 shows what it cost to pro- 
cess the third little pig.) 

Comparing the Three Plants. 

In the first plant 50 per cent of the 
heat in the steam leaving the boiler 
was lost by radiation and through leaks 
before it could do any useful work, so 
that only 2742 per cent of the heat in 
the fuel was utilized. Power was pur- 
chased. 

In the second plant 90 per cent of 
the heat was utilized, but power—which 
is another form of heat—had to be pur- 
chased. 

In the third plant the only trans- 
mission losses were those of radiation 
and friction, so that practically 92 per 
cent of the heat was utilized, and the 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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Foreign Odors and Flavors in Meats May 
Come from Processing Water 


® 


Unsatisfactory results in curing and processing—sometimes difficult 
to trace—often disappear when the plant’s water supply is treated 


ATER used for processing in the 

meat plant sometimes may be 
responsible for objectionable odors and 
flavors in meat products. 

Packers recognize this and are giving 
more attention to the character of their 
water supply—not only to assure free- 
dom from harmful micro-organisms, 
put to assure its all-around suitability 
for plant purposes. 

Water is one of the meat plant’s 
most important processing raw ma- 
terials. It is used in practically every 
department, from the boiler room to the 
shipping dock. Without water, plant 
operations would be impossible. 


Water Use and Treatment. 

If water going into the boiler is hard, 
it is softened. 

This may be done internally with a 
boiler compound. It is better practice, 
however, to soften the water before it 
is pumped into the boiler by the com- 
monly-used lime and soda treatment, 
the newer tri-sodium phosphate treat- 
ment or the use of a zeolite softener. 


For use in condensers, for cooling, 
and other purposes where it does not 
come in contact with product, purity 
and hardness are of importance only 
as they affect pipe lines and equipment 
through which the water passes, either 
by corroding or insulating against heat 
transfer. Here, again, when treatment 
is needed, filtering or softening general- 
ly suffices. 

Development of municipal water 
works and methods of water treatment 
have made a safe water supply avail- 
able to practically every community. If 
the meat packer takes his supply from 
city water mains he need feel little con- 
cern about harmful micro-organisms. 

Safety usually is assured by adding 
chlorine in sufficient amounts not only 
to kill micro-organisms, but so that 
enough residual chlorine accompanies 
the water to destroy any organisms 
which may be encountered after the 
water is pumped into the mains. 


Where Packer Should Watch. 


It is the water that comes in contact 
with meat products in processing with 
which the packer is mostly concerned. 


Week ending May 26, 1934 


By JOHN P. HARRIS 


This includes water used to wash 
carcasses and cuts, including eviscer- 
ated parts, casings, etc. It also includes 
water used in the hog scalding vat. 
This should be soft, and preferably al- 
kaline, so that it will more readily 
soften the scurf on the hog carcass. 


Every packer should know the chemi- 
cal and bacteriological analysis of his 
water supply, and should make such 
corrections from time to time as may 
be necessary. 


Odors and Flavors in Water. 

Water used for washing beef and 
small carcasses, in making up curing 
solutions, in gelatine manufacture, in 
churning margarine — and in other op- 
erations where it comes directly in con- 
tact with product—should be made 
chemically safe and pure. It should 
be freed from chlorine and organic or 
trade waste tastes, odors and colors 
which might impart objectionable odors 
or flavors to product and thus lower 
their value. 


Addition of chlorine, while it is im- 
mensely valuable in assuring a sterile 
water supply, sometimes actually con- 





tributes to the taste and odor in the 
water, bringing out what may best be 
described as a chlorinous or medicinal 
taste and odor. It may also emphasize 
other tastes and odors already existing 
in the water. 

Some of the most common tastes and 
odors in water have been character- 
ized by E. S. Tisdale, director division 
of sanitary engineering, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Charleston, W. Va., as: 


MEDICINAL DECOMPOSITION 
TARRY CREOSOTE 
ALGAE CHLORINE 
MUSTY SWEETISH 
RIVERY FISHY 

GASEOUS SEWAGE 

FLAT, LIMEY WOODY 


Some of these tastes and odors are 
occasioned by industrial wastes from 
petroleum refineries, chemical plants, 
sugar refineries, etc. Others are caused 
by growth of various species of algae 
or other organisms in lakes or rivers 
from which the water supply is taken. 

Those familiar with the elaborate 
pains to which the modern meat packer 

(Continued on page 19.) 


HOW ONE MEAT PLANT GUARDS AGAINST OBJECTIONAL WATER. 


Treating plant for removing odors and flavors from water with activated carbon. 

A safe water does not always mean one most suitable for meat processing. Water 

free from harmful bacteria may — odors and flavors which are picked up 
y the meat. 
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Federal Drought Relief Program 
Includes Cattle Plan 


CTION taken this week by federal 

agencies at Washington to relieve 

the drought situation is expected to fit 

in with the contemplated cattle reduc- 
tion program. 


Relief action will begin in the states 
most seriously affected—North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota—and will be 
extended to other regions as needed. 


Cattle which have suffered from lack 
of feed to the point of emaciation will 
be killed on the ground, the hides sal- 
vaged and the carcasses buried. Those 
suitable for slaughter will be taken to 
nearest killing plants and slaughtered 
for the account of the federal relief ad- 
ministration. Where feed is available 
it will be supplied for those animals 
neither destroyed or slaughtered. 


Get Rid of Undesirable Cattle. 


It is expected that these plans—not 
yet completely formulated—will fit in 
to some extent with the cattle reduc- 
tion program already under consider- 
tion, both as to destruction of diseased 
animals in dairy herds and elsewhere 
and removal from market competition 
of unfit beef animals. 


The relief program is under the joint 
auspices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, the Farm Credit 
Administration and other agencies inter- 
ested. Dr. E. W. Sheets, animal husband- 
man of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
has been assigned by Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler, chief of the Bureau, as director of 
drought relief activities, and with C. D. 
Lowe, K. F. Warner, O. S. Fisher and 
William Jackson and other experts as 
a staff has departed for the drought 
area to contact state extension agents 
and get the plan in action. 


One hundred twenty-one counties in 
the states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota have been offi- 
cially designated as “emergency drought 
counties” in which first work on the 
proposed surplus cattle removal pro- 
gram for distressed areas will be under- 
taken, and in which modifications of 
planting restrictions on farms under ad- 
justment contracts will become effective 
immediately, it was announced by Ches- 
ter C. Davis, Administrator of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act. 


May Extend the Program. 


An additional 90 counties in these 
states and in Wisconsin, Montana, and 
Wyoming have been designated “sec- 
ondary drought counties.” The modi- 
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fications of contract planting restric- 
tions will become effective at once in 
these “secondary” drought areas, but 
the cattle purchase program will not 
extend to them at this time. 


“In order to place our relief programs 
in operation with the greatest possible 
speed, we have made initial designa- 
tions of those counties in which condi- 
tions of drought are most acute,” said 
Mr. Davis. “Prospects for 1934 crops 
are extremely poor in the counties 
named on the emergency list. Feed 
supplies are exhausted, and immediate 
reduction of livestock numbers, partic- 
ularly cattle, is necessary to prevent 
starvation. 


Removal of Surplus Cattle. 


“If the drought continues, and devel- 
opments warrant such action, both the 
emergency and the secondary lists of 
counties will be expanded to include 
additional counties, not only in the 
states already named but in other areas 
as well. A special committee is now 
working on designation of other sec- 





Meat Broadcasts 


The Live Stock and Meat Forum is 
broadcast every Saturday from 1:30 to 
1:45 p. m. Central Daylight Saving 
Time, 12:30 to 12:45 p. m. Central 
Standard Time over the following sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting 
Company : 

Wow—Omaha ............ 


WDAF—Kansas City....... 
WIBA—Madison 1 
WEB Du 






WTMJ—Milwauk 


*WLS will broadcast the series a half hour later 
from 1:00 to 1:15 p. m. Central Standard Time, 
2:00 to 2:15 p. m. Daylight Saving Time. 


“THE ROMANCE OF MEAT” is broad- 
cast every Sunday from 4:00 to 4:15 
p. m. Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
3:00 to 3:15 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, or 3:00 to 3:15 p. m. Central 
Daylight Saving Time, 2:00 to 2:15 
p. m. Central Standard Time, over the 
following stations: 


WEAF—New York......... 660 
WEEI—Boston ............ 


WBEN—Buffal 
WTAM—Cleveland 
WTIC—Hartford .......... 1060 
WMA 


Ww 
WSAI—Cincinnati ......... 1230 1 
WWJ—Detroit ............ 920 Kilocycles 


WPDAF—Kansas City....... 610 Kilocycles 
¥SD—St. Louis............ 550 Kilocycles 
Wow—Omaha ............ 590 Kilocycles 








ondary counties from which complete 
reports have not been received. 


“Details of the plans for removal of 
surplus cattle from the emergency areas 
will be completed and announced in the 
very near future. In general. the plan 
calls for purchase of cattle on the farms 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Admip. 
istration. The cattle would be disposed 
of in three general ways—for proces. 
sing and distribution by the Federal] 
Emergency Relief Administration to 
families on relief rolls; condemnation 
and disposal at the farm in cases where 
animals are found to be unfit for food 
usage; and return to farms of ‘subsis. 
tence’ units of cattle under the direc. 
tion of the Relief Administration. 


“State emergency drought directors, 
working with advisory state committees 
and special county committees to han- 
dle the actual field work, will supervise 
the local administration of the drought 
programs which are to be carried out 
in the emergency areas by the Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They will also 
cooperate with other Federal and state 
representatives in developing and ad- 
ministering the correlated program of 
federal aid for farmers in the stricken 
districts.” 

State directors of emergency drought 
relief work in North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota have been ap- 
pointed by Dr. Sheets as follows: 


North Dakota—J. H. Shepperd, pres- 
ident North Dakota State Agricultural 
College, Fargo. 

South Dakota—A. M. Eberle, director 
Agricultural Extension Service, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 

Minnesota—W. C. Coffey, dean Col- 
lege of Agriculture and director of Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

The state directors will have general 
supervision of emergency drought ac- 
tivities carried out in their states under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They will also cooperate with 
regional and State representatives of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and other agencies in developing 
and administering the correlated fed- 
eral program of aid for farmers in the 
stricken areas. 


Associated with each state director 
will be a general advisory committee in- 
cluding field representatives of the Ad- 
justment Administration and the 
partment of Agriculture, regional rep- 
resentatives of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, state directors of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and 
various local representatives of groups 
affected by the drought problems. 

Special county committees, headed by 
county agricultural agents or other rep- 
resentatives of the state directors, will 
carry out the actual field work in con- 
nection with administration of the 
drought relief program. County repre- 
sentatives of the federal and local agen- 
cies which will be engaged in the relief 
work will be associated with the county 
committees. 
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Volume Production and Value of 
By-Products Affect Meat Prices 


HOUGH beef consumption in 1933 

increased nearly a billion pounds 
over 1932, production increase was in 
the same proportion, How this affected 
the price of livestock, when the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer was less 
than half of normal, was one of the 
points brought up in last Saturday’s 
broadcast on the Live Stock and Meat 
Forum. 


The value of by-products and how 
they effect the prices of dressed meat 
was another point discussed by T. G. 
Lee, president of Armour and Company 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


Mr. Lee further explained the demand 
for various sized animals and why the 
demand for heavy steers has increased 
in the past several months. He made 
some encouraging comments on the 
trend of live stock prices. 


This was the eighth broadcast spon- 
sored by the Institute on their Live 
Stock and Meat Forum over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System on Satur- 
day afternoon, May 19, at 1:30 p. m., 
daylight saving time. These broad- 
casts are given each Saturday at this 
same hour. 


Assisting Mr. Lee was W. H. Tom- 
have, secretary of the American Aber- 
deen Angus Breeders Association. 


Mr. Lee opened the broadcast as 
follows: 


Mr. LEE: It is a pleasure for me to 
appear on the Live Stock and Meat 
Forum. It is also a pleasure for me 
to know that producers are listening 
with interest to this program, which is 
being given for the sole purpose of 
enabling them to obtain a better under- 
standing of the problems with which 
our joint industry is faced. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: Mr. Lee, it is my 
understanding that your first job in the 
packinghouse was in the beef end of 
the business. 


Mr. LEE: That is correct, Mr. Tom- 
have. As a matter of fact when I 
started in the packing industry my 
first job was in the beef department 
and I am always glad to discuss the 


mutual problems of the cattle and beef 
industry. 


Total Beef Consumption Increases. 


MR. TOMHAVE: Mr. Lee, that brings 
me to a question that I have heard a 
number of producers ask: How does 
it happen that we are not eating as 
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much beef as we used to eat? I heard 
someone say, the other day, that the 
consumption of beef in 1900 was nearly 
twice as great as it was in 1933, but 
I know that the statement isn’t right. 


Mr. LEE: No, it is incorrect, Mr. 
Tomhave. In 1933 every person in the 
United States ate about 54 pounds of 
beef. In the year 1900 every person 
ate about sixty-eight pounds. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: But how about the 
total amount eaten, Mr. Lee? 


Mr. LEE: Well, Mr. Tomhave, even 
though each person ate a little less beef 
in 1938 than in 1900, there were about 
one-third more people to feed last year 
so that the total amount of beef eaten 
in 1933 set a new record. The country, 
as a whole, ate nearly eight billion 
pounds of beef and veal—an increase 
of nearly one billion pounds over 1932. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: That’s very interest- 
ing, Mr. Lee, but I don’t recall that the 
returns of cattle producers in thirty- 
three were any better than they were in 
thirty-two. As a matter of fact, they 
were worse than they were in nineteen 
hundred and thirty-two! 


Reason for Low Price. 


Mr. LEE: Well, prices of cattle in 
1933 were lower than they were in 1932, 
because producers marketed in 1933 
cattle and calves yielding an amount 
of beef and veal greater by nearly one 
billion pounds than the amount pro- 
duced in the preceding year—beef 
which had to be sold at a time when 
the purchasing power of consumers was 
less than half of normal. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: ‘Well, Mr. Lee, that 
is certainly interesting, but I think it’s 
too bad you packers couldn’t have 
gotten more for beef and paid higher 
prices for live stock. 


Mr. LEE: Mr. Tomhave, from the 
standpoint of the packer and from the 
standpoint of the producer, all the meat 
that comes to market must be sold. 
Often we find that we can’t get a satis- 
factory price for it, but, whether the 
price is satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
the beef must be sold. I think you will 
agree that it is better for the beef to 
furnish nutrition and sustenance for 
somebody than it is for it to become 
a complete loss through deterioration. 
As a result of the tremendous increase 
of beef produced in 1983, when pur- 
chasing power was so low, beef had to 








Robert S. Sinclair, President of 
Kingan & Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is the next speaker on 
the Livestock and Meat Forum 
broadcast. Mr. Sinclair broad- 
casts Saturday, May 26. 


Louis W. Kahn, president, The 
E. Kahn’s Sons Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will conduct the 
broadcast Saturday afternoon, 
June 2. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES MAY CONTINUE TO 
IMPROVE. 


T. G. Lee, president of Armour and Com- 

pany and a member of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the Institute of American Meat 

Packers, made some encouraging com- 

ments on prices in his broadcast Satur- 

day afternoon, May 19, on the Livestock 
and Meat Forum. 


be priced at unusually low levels, in 
order to move it, and producers, con- 
sequently, received low returns on their 
live stock. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: Were the increased 
marketings spread pretty generally over 
the year, Mr. Lee? 


Mr. LEE: Well, marketings were 
abnormally heavy in the latter half of 
the year. That made it unusually diffi- 
cut in the last six months of 1933. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: I suppose you were 
able to hold the beef in your big coolers 
and in that way regulate the supplies 
that went to market? 


Consumer Is the Dictator. 


Mr. LEE: To answer your question 
very frankly, Mr. Tomhave, it is not 
practical to do that, because of the 
necessity for speed in handling beef or 
any other fresh meat. The consumer 
has the packer and the producer en- 
tirely at his mercy in the matter of this 
meat business, Mr. Tomhave. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: What do you mean 
by that, Mr. Lee? 


Mr. LEE: The great American house- 
wife, or perhaps her husband, who is 
the bread-winner of the family, dictates 
what we shall get for meat just as de- 
cisively as any dictator in any country 
may lay down the law of the land. If 
she will pay only so much for meat, we 
have learned from sad experience that 
the customer is always right and that 
we had better follow the good lady’s 
suggestion and sell her the meat at the 
price she can and will pay while she’s 
in the mood to buy meat. Seriously 
speaking, Mr. Tomhave, that is a fact. 
We have to put the meat on the market 
and move it straight through the chan- 
nels of distribution to the retailer, and 
the retailer, in turn, must get it in the 
housewife’s kitchen in short order. To 
try to do anything else would be flying 
in the face of fate. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: Well, it sounds to me 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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Criticism of Meat Packers Found 


Not Justified by Facts 


ACKERS in the first four months 

of 1934 paid out for livestock ap- 
proximately 73 million dollars more 
than in 1933, the Institute of American 
Meat packers has declared in a state- 
ment in reply to Congressman Otha D. 
Wearin, Iowa, who severely criticized 
packers in a speech in support of his 
bill for regulation of stock yards and 
shipping practices.. 


“Mr. Wearin’s address shows an 
ignorance of the economic facts in- 
volved,” the Institute statement says, 
“as well as an ignorance of information 
that is available at Washington. He 
suggests, for example, that packers 
were ‘actually endeavoring to thwart 
the agricultural program’ and inferred 
that they want ‘to pay the farmer as 
little as possible.’ 


“Tt is true,” the statement continues, 
“that notwithstanding the increased 
prices which the packing industry has 
been able to pay for livestock this year, 
prices of livestock, particularly hogs, 
are unsatisfactorily low. The packing 
industry, however, is paying to produc- 
ers the greatest amount of money it 
possibly can pay in view of what con- 
sumers are willing and able to pay for 
the current supply of meat. 


Huge Sum Paid in Processing Taxes. 


“It also is a fact that packers so far 
this year have paid more than 64 
million dollars in processing taxes on 
hogs. The proceeds of the tax are dis- 
tributed in great part in the form of 
benefit payments to producers who co- 
operate in the government’s corn-hog 
reduction program. 


“Funds from the processing tax also 
have been used, and are being used, by 
the government for the purchase of 
pork and hogs to remove surplus sup- 
plies from the market as a means of 
improving hog prices.” 


Congressman Wearin had declared 
that “our whole trouble may not be the 
fact that the processing tax is wrong 
in principle, but that the packers are 
using it as a club,” to which the Insti- 
tute replied: 

“In inferring that the processing tax 
is coming out of the price of hogs, Con- 
gressman Wearin apparently has just 
discovered a condition which represents 
the natural economic outcome of the 
application of a processing tax to a 
perishable commodity.” 


Economies of Direct Selling Explained. 


Replying to Congressman Wearin’s 
criticisms of methods of hog marketing, 
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particularly that commonly referred to 
as “direct selling,” Thos. E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board of Wilson & Co., 
in a prepared statenient, had the fol- 
lowing to say in. behalf of the entire 
meat packing industry: 

“I dislike to discuss the direct selling 
of livestock because it seems that when- 
ever one does this from a purely un- 
biased and economic viewpoint he is 
immediately catalogued as favoring the 
practice. I do not wish to be placed in 





that pigeon-hole, nor to enter into a 
controversy on direct selling, but in 
view of the unfair statements which 
Congressman Wearin made I cannot re. 
frain from commenting on them. 
“The increase in the number of hogs 
sold direct has not been due to any 
unfair advantage which direct buyi 
gives the packer, but from the packers’ 
standpoint, the increase has been be. 
cause producers chose to sell their liye. 
stock direct. The packer who has his 
plant located at the central markets has 
found it necessary to go into the coun. 
try and buy his hogs, if he is to keep 
his place in the industry. 
Many Producers Favored Direct Selling, 
“It should also be borne in mind that 
for every hog bought direct there igs a 
(Continued on page 41.) 


Sees Agricultural Dictatorship 
In AAA Amendments 


PPOSITION to proposed amend- 

ments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act giving wider powers to the 
Secretary of Agriculture appears not 
to be confined to industries affected. 
Small packers and other food distribu- 
tors are not alone in fearing that they 
may be wiped out under the procedure 
proposed. 


The latest protest comes from United 
States Senator H. F. Byrd of Virginia, 
a leader in the Democratic party, and 
himself an agriculturist with extensive 
interests. 


In a public statement this week Sen- 
ator Byrd calls the proposed amend- 
ments “an arbitrary concentration of 
power in the hands of the Department 
of Agriculture” which must be fought 
to the utmost. His statement follows: 


“Certain amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act have been intro- 
duced in the Senate that are so farcical 
as to lead me at first to believe they 
were conceived in the brain of a pro- 
fessor who never raised a blade of 
grass, or by some departmental clerk 
anxious to grasp additional authority. 
But when Secretary Wallace came in 
person before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee to strongly advocate the 
passage of these amendments I realized 
that those opposed to such arbitrary 
concentration of power in the hands of 
the Department of Agriculture must 
fight these proposals to the utmost. 


Not Merely “Clarifying.” 


“Secretary Wallace has stated that it 
has been published broadcast that these 
amendments are merely of a clarifying 
nature to carry out the original intent 
of Congress. I emphatically dissent as 
to this interpretation. These amend- 
ments give to the Secretary vast and 
additional powers. 


“For example, at present when a 
farmer receives compensation from the 
government for withdrawing a certain 
acreage from production of a particular 


crop, the government can only control 
him with respect to the planting of 
crops on that particular acreage, while 
the amendments pending give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
control what he plants and produces on 
the entire farm. 


“In addition, the amendments, if 
adopted by Congress, would make the 
Secretary of Agriculture the absolute 
ezar and dictator over every agricul- 
tural product in this country. He 
would have arbitrary power to say who 
can live and who must die. 


“He asks Congress to give him the 
right to compel every person handling 
an agricultural commodity or a pro- 
ducer who processes or distributes the 
commodity he raises on his own land 
to apply to Washington for a license. 
This will include virtually every pro- 
ducer in America, as practically every 
producer either processes or distributes 
his own product in some way. 


“The term ‘processing’ means the 
handling or packing of any agricultural 
product. A barrel of potatoes or a box 
of strawberries could not be shipped 
unless he consented. 


Powers and Penalties. 


“The Secretary of Agriculture asks 
the power to prohibit the distribution 
of any product in interstate or foreign 
commerce without a license, and the 
authority to issue licenses upon such 
terms and conditions ‘as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may deem necessary to 
effectuate the declared policy of this 
Act and the restoration of normal eco- 
nomic conditions in the marketing and/ 
or financing of such commodities or 
products.’ 


“Under this broad power he could 
establish whatever restrictions he de- 
sires in the distribution of these prod- 
ucts, even to the extent of directing 
the markets to which the products can 
be shipped. It then gives him the right 
to suspend or revoke any such license if 
any of the restrictions imposed by him 
were violated. Then if two-thirds of 
the producers of any given agricultu 
commodity desire to establish a quota 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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Chicago Stock 





Yards Survive 


Eight Million Dollar Fire 


FIRE, starting in the stock pens in 

the Union Stock Yards in Chicago 
about 4:00 P. M. Saturday, May 19, 
proved the most disastrous that Chi- 
cago has known since the great Chi- 
cago fire in 1871. Fanned by a stiff 
southwest breeze, the blaze spread with 
terrific rapidity through the wooden 
structures of the pens and surrounding 
buildings which were dry as _ tinder 
from the long drought. Only the quick 
and heroic work of Chicago’s fire de- 
partment and the help of those from 
surrounding suburbs kept the fire con- 
fined within limits. 

The people at “the Yards” however, 
have risen above their difficulties in a 
surprising manner. The banks which 
were partially burned were opened on 
Monday morning doing “business as 
usual.” Little shacks sprung up all 
over to take care of the normal busi- 
ness. The entire area is the scene of 
terrific building activity. In addition 
to the rehabilitation program, which 
has given work to 1,500 extra persons 
outside the regular stockyards force, a 
normal supply of cattle flowed into the 
yards and was successfully handled. 

Packers Not Damaged. 


Not a single meat packing plant was 
damaged. Misleading radio “ballyhoo” 
from the WGN and KYW stations led 
listeners to believe that many plants 
had been wiped out. The only direct 
loss was the Armour stock buying 
office, situated at a distance from the 
plant. The map shows location of all 
packing plants as outside the burned 
area, 


The International Livestock Exposi- 
tion pavilion, Stock Yards Inn and other 
buildings will be rebuilt at once, con- 
forming to a uniform plan of Colonial 
architecture which will greatly add to 
the beauty of the surroundings. This 
includes the building of the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal. This market daily 
continued publication in other quarters 
despite the fire, and its staff overcame 
tremendous handicaps with great credit. 


Facilities for handling of live stock 
were not as badly damaged as first re- 
ports indicated. More than 700 un- 
loading chutes were left intact. Neither 
the hog house or sheep house were 
touched by flames. All meat packers 
announced buying and_ slaughtering 
would proceed as usual. 


A temporary Exchange building was 
hurriedly constructed just north of the 
building razed by the fire and commis- 
Sion merchants reported they were 
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ready to accept stock. Before nightfall 
10 cattle scales and all of the hog and 
sheep scales were in working condition. 
Rebuilding actually began before the 
last flame died down. 


The picturesque Stock Yards Inn, the 
Saddle and Sirloin club and its historic 
art gallery and the great pavilion that 
has housed all the International Live 
Stock shows since 1900 were left in 
ruins. A loss that can never be re- 
placed was the 300 oil paintings in the 
Saddle -and Sirloin club. Not even a 
frame was left. 

The map on this page shows the ex- 
tent of the fire, the darkly shaded por- 
tion showing where the damage was 
greatest. From this map it may be 
seen how much greater the damage 
might have been had the fire been al- 
lowed to spread just a few blocks fur- 
ther in the direction of the packing 
houses. 

~ fe 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING CODE. 


A public hearing on a proposed code 
of fair competition for the livestock 
market agency industry, which would 
regulate hours of labor, rates of wages 
and establish standard trade practices 
for those commission firms operating at 
licensed markets, was held at the U. S. 
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Ay 
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Tariff Commission Building, Washing- 
ten, D. C., May 24. The code is being 
sponsored by the National Livestock 
Exchange, the Farmers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association and the . National 
Livestock Marketing Association. These 
organizations state that their combined 
membership handles 95 per cent of the 
sales of livestock transacted on licensed 
markets. 


Issuing of any false or misleading 
advertising concerning market condi- 


tions or the price of sale of any live- 
stock would be prohibited under the 
code, as would soliciting of consign- 
ments in an unethical manner, as for 
example at unloading platforms or 
while livestock is in transit to market 
by truck; giving free meals, lodging or 
entertainment to truckers of livestock 
to influence deliveries; paying for col- 
lect telephone calls or telegrams except 
as pertaining to the personal business 
of the firm; providing patrons with 
gratuitious veterinary services or live- 
stock equipment; refunding commis- 
sions or a part of commissions; render- 
ing false statement of sales; pooling of 
shipments in such a way as to adversely 
affect the value of any one shipment. 


Commission firms would be barred 
from making country purchases of live- 
stock from producers for purposes of 
speculation, and from guaranteeing 
prices of livestock shipped on consign- 
ment or selling livestock at a price con- 
tingent with the prices brought by 
other livestock. The code would be ad- 
ministered by a national committee, 
consisting of 13 members representing 
— old line, and unaffiliated 

rms. 


i 


SO.HALSTED ST 


SHOWING EXTENT OF STOCKYARDS FIRE AND ADDITIONAL PACKING 
PLANTS THREATENED. 


The black squares show the buildings that were destroyed. 


1. Office Building. 2. Saddle and Sirloin Club. 3. The Stockyards Inn. 

5. Dexter Park pavilion. 6. International Live Stock show building. 7. Horse 
9. Illinois Humane Society building. 
11. Exchange building and radio 


Bank. 


auction barns. 8. Transportation agencies building. 
10. United States Department of Agriculture building. 

. 12. Buying offices of Armour & Co. 13. Old Exchange building. 14. Stores 
and offices. 15. The Drovers’ Journal. 16. Live Stock National Bank. 17. Warehouses. 
18. Stock pens. A. Armour office building. B. Armour processing building. C. Swift process- 
ing building. D. Swift office building. E. The P. Brennan Co. plant. 
plant. G. Agar Packing & Provision Co. plant. H. 


station W. 


Superior Packing Co., Ine. plant. 
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4. Drovers’ National 


F. David Levi & Co. 
William Davies Co., Inc. plant. J, 


a See eee tes 














Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Ham Shrink Cost Factor 


Shrink in boiled hams is one of the 
most important costs in the preparation 
of this product. There is wide varia- 
tion in shrink, due to the character of 
the meat, to the method of handling and 
to processing practices. 

While it is important to keep shrink 
as low as possible, too much can not be 
sacrificed in order to do this. An under- 
cooked ham too often is offered to the 
trade in order to keep shrink low and 
this results invariably in diminishing 
sales. 

It has been found that the water 
which is forced out of a ham by cook- 
ing to an inside temperature of 158 
degs. F. may be pretty well reabsorbed 
providing the ham is allowed to cool in 
its own juices at a storage temperature 
of 38 degs. F. However, such hams 
have a higher water content than those 
permitted to take their full shrink and 
are likely to spoil more quickly than 
hams not so moist. Therefore, unless 
the hams are to be used quickly, the 
practice is not a good one. 

Following are some boiled ham tests 
which may be of assistance to producers 
in checking their shrinkage: 


10 S. P. skinned hams............ 161 Ibs. 
Boned weight .........ssseeee- 119 Ibs. 
Cooked chilled weight.......... 98 Ibs. 
Shrink pickle to boned weight 42 lbs. or 
25 per cent 

Shrink pickle to cooked weight 63 Ibs. or 
39 per cent 

Shrink boned to cooked weight 21 lbs. or 
17.6 per cent. 


Another packer states that his experi- 
ence is that boned boiled hams cooked 
and handled properly in cook will shrink 
between 15 and 16 per cent, with a fur- 
ther shrink of approximately 2 per cent 
in chilling before they are ready for 
shipment. 

Another test reported by a packer 
who boils his hams 27 to 30 minutes to 
the pound at 160 degs. F. is as follows: 


Ge Hie re Sy Wh 06 cccccceseccocnseeed 811 Ibs. 
weight after boning...........ceseeeees 740 lbs. 
weight after fatting............seee00+: 626 Ibs. 
weight after cooking and wrapping..... 532 Ibs. 

Total shrink, 279 Ibs. or 31.41 per cent 

WHEE ce ccccccccccccccces 65.59 per cent 


Commenting on shrink, another 
packer points out that from regular 
hams about 8 per cent of bone is usually 
produced and that the percentage of 
cooking shrink is entirely dependent 
upon the methods employed in cooking. 
That the shrinkage be uniform, it is im- 
portant that uniform weights are placed 
in the cooking container and that the 
cooking medium, whether water or 
steam, be as nearly uniform in tempera- 
ture as possible. Thermostatic control 
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of this temperature is desirable. With 
a vapor temperature of 160 degs., 13 Ib. 
boned hams should be satisfactorily 
cooked with a shrinkage of 14 to 16 per 
cent. In this packer’s experience, hams 
cooked in water will average from 1 to 
2 per cent greater shrinkage. 

Another packer gives his average 
shrinkage as follows: 


12S. P. hams.......seeceeees 190 Ibs. 
Domed ..ccccccccccesccccces 130 Ibs. 
Dolled ...cccccccccccccccces 112 Ibs. 


Boned weight is 68.4 per cent of S. P. weight. 
Boiled weight is 59.0 per cent of S. P. weight. 


In figuring costs on boiled hams, it is 
customary to figure from the cost of the 
pickled ham with proper drainage allow- 
ance, which is generally 4 per cent. 
From this the boned and fatted weight 
is found. If skinned hams are used, 
there is no allowance for skin. But if 
the skin is removed then this, too, must 
be considered. 

If the hams are shipped at the end of 
12 hours, the boiled chilled weight 
should be taken at this time. If held 
for 48 hours, take the weight at the end 
of this period. This is the weight on 
which total cost will be figured. 

Proper credits are given for bones, 
fat and skin to find the boned ham 
value. To this must be added labor, 


‘overhead, selling expense, administra- 


tive expense and costs of wrappings and 
any other supplies used in preparing 
the product for market. The total of 
all of these costs will give the “packed 
boiled selling cost.” 

This discussion of boiled ham shrinks and 
cost supplements that on “Good Boiled 


Hams” which appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of April 28, 1934, page 26. 








Dry Salami 


Good dry salami is in demand 
throughout the year. Many pack- 
ers and sausage makers include it 
in their regular lines. 

A successful formula and com- 

lete directions for manufactur- 
ing such salami appeared in a re- 
cent issue of NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Clear instructions 
are given for preparing casings, 
handling, grinding, spreading, 
mixing and stuffing, and drying 
Be meats. 


— of this formula may be 
had by filling out and mailing 
this coupon with 5c stamp. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 

Please send me information on dry 
salami. 











TERROR, cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 

BREE ccccccvecsscescececccceccsces Seccce: 

Bi csvcsenesscccecved BINA. o cccescsscece 
| (Enclosed find 5c in stamps.) 











Manufacture of Oleo Oj] 


A Western dealer in oils and fats 
asks about oleo oil. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please advise us from what process of 
manufacture oleo oil is derived and also specifica. 
tions covering the different grades of oil? 

Oleo oil is made from beef fat. The 
extra oil is made from the choicest ge. 
lection of these fats. Formerly the No, 
1, No. 2 and No. 3 oils were made from 
the varying grades of beef fats, the No, 
3 being produced from the poorer kil]. 
ing fats and even including some 
mutton stock. 

For the past few years, the tendency 
has been more and more toward two 
grades only—extra and No. 2. Since 
animal fats have been so plentiful ang 
cheap the No. 3 grade has been discon- 
tinued. This grade, as a matter of fact, 
is little better than an edible tallow. 

Extra oleo oil is practically neutral 
while No. 2 carries an acid of around 
% of 1 per cent. Generally speaking, 
there are no set standards for these 
grades, the product being sold under 
brands. The real factors in any grade 
of oil are color and flavor. The acid 
content is seldom taken into considera- 
tion as a good standard product does 
not carry any acid to speak of. 


~ fe 


Smoking Bulk Sausage 


How can.a smoked bulk sausage be 
made? A sausage manufacturer says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make a smoked sausage, but we 
do not want to stuff it. How can we prepare 
such a product? 

About the only way to get the smoke 
flavor in bulk sausage is to smoke the 
trimmings before they are ground. The 
trimmings, whether beef or pork, can 
be given the usual cure, then take out 
of cure, let drain and spread on a thin 
wire screen and put in the smokehouse. 
Smoke an hour to an hour and a half. 
If it is found this flavor is not strong 
enough, the product can be given a 
longer smoke. 

If both beef and pork trimmings are 
used, it would probably be sufficient to 
smoke the pork trimmings as this would 
give enough of a smoked flavor to the 
finished sausage meat. 

It is suggested that this sausage 
manufacturer do a little experimenting 
with his trimmings until he gets just 
the flavor he wants. 

=e 


Are your questions answered here! 


The National Provisioner 
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Good Thuringer 


Is Thuringer sausage made of all 
pork? A small packer writes about 
this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been buying some Thuringer sausage 
that seems to be made of all pork. Is this the 
right way to make this product? If so, please 
tell us how to handle and season it. If there 
are other ways of preparing it, let us know. We 
want to make it right. 

Fresh Thuringer sausage is not pork 
sausage, although some manufacturers 
stuff coarse ground pork in large hog 
casings and call it Thuringer. The 
product should be made of pork and 
yeal, using 90 lbs. pork trimmings, 55 
per cent lean and 10 Ibs. fresh veal. 


The pork should be ground through 
the % in. plate and the veal chopped 
with not too much ice added. The meat 
js then put in the mixer and mixed 
thoroughly and the following seasoning 
added: 

1 oz. mace or 1% oz. nutmeg 
% oz. ground caraway 

1 oz. ginger 

6 oz. pepper 

% oz. ground celery seed 

1 oz. coriander 

7 oz. sugar 

2 Ibs. 2 oz. salt. 

The meat is stuffed in large hog cas- 
ings, linking off either 3 to 5 to the 
pound, according to trade requirements. 


If desired, the sausage may be dipped 
in boiling water for 1 minute which 
will prevent it from bursting when it 
is cooked. All such sausage should 
either be pierced or well scalded or it 
will pop open in the frying pan or on 
the griddle, which is undesirable from 
the standpoint of the consumer. 

This is an easily made and delicious 
sausage and is adaptable for use with 
a great variety of vegetables. It is 
very popular at this season of the year 
and a nice trade can be developed on 
it if it is made correctly and only qual- 
ity raw materials used. 

fe — 


Making Spiced Beef 


What spices are used in making 
spiced beef? A packer writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

How strong a pickle is used in making spiced 
beef or in curing special plate beef for beef 
roulade? Can you give us the amount of spice 
necessary for 100 Ibs. of meat and how this is 
handled? 

A 65 deg. pickle is about right for 
use in making spiced beef. Use about 
7 lbs. of nitrate of soda or saltpeter to 
each 100 gals. of pickle. Following is 
one spice formula which may be used 
for each 100 lbs. of meat: 


1 oz. bay leaves 
9 oz. black pepper 
1% oz. allspice 
% oz. coriander. 
Boil these spices in 2 quarts of water 


or 4 hours and chill before mixing with 
the pickle, 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











MEAT FLAVORS DUE TO WATER. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


goes to assure uniform high quality in 
his branded cured meats will realize 
how seriously his products may be 
affected by the presence of any one of 
these tastes and odors. 


Quality in Cured Meats. 


Cured meats reflect the reputation 
of the meat packing establishment 
more than any other product. Pos- 
sessions of a high reputation for cured 
products assures the meat packer a 
ready sale for all his other products. 
And it may relieve him, in large 
measure, from adverse effects of price- 
cutting competition. 

When it is considered that one epi- 
demic of objectionable tastes and odors 
in water may cost a packer a reputa- 
tion which has been built up carefully 
for years, the importance of safe- 
guarding the water supply is appre- 
ciated. 


Water Should Taste and Smell Right. 


City water supplies in most of the 
large meat packing centers are not 
safeguarded against taste and odor epi- 
demics. 


Chicago and Milwaukee have safely 
chlorinated, but unfiltered, water. Many 








Steam and Power 
Savings 

If you could get your power for 
nothing, Mr. Packer, would you be 
interested ? 

Others are doing it. 

Surveys of packers’ heat and 
power conditions made by a num- 
ber of engineers in a variety of 
packing plants show tremendous 
possibilities of savings. 

Results of these studies are 
covered in a series of articles now 
appearing in THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
VISIONER. 








‘When completed a limited edi- 
tion of this series will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want the facts and figures it con- 
tains, fill out and return at once 
the following coupon: 
~~ National Provisioner 


So. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


Please reserve for 


when issued, and 























points on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers are subject to severe epidemics 
from industrial wastes and organic 
growths. The Chicago water supply is 
to some extent at the mercy of oil re- 
finery, steel mill and other industrial 
waste odors and flavors, as well as off- 
shore algae tastes during the summer 
months. 


So it is of the utmost importance to 
every meat packer to make sure that 
his water supply is not only sterile and 
soft, but that it is potably pure—that 
is, free from objectionable taste or 
odor. This should be insisted on in the 
case of all water that comes in contact 
with meat products or is used in curing 
solutions, for drinking, etc. 


Purifying Meat Plant Water. 


Purification in both cases is ac- 
complished by leading the water 
through a very highly activiated carbon 
(nuchar), whereby tastes and odors and 
the last trace of impurities are re- 
moved. After passing through the car- 
bon the water is not only tasteless and 
odorless, but clear and brilliant and 
completely freed from the last trace of 
chlorine. It sparkles and tastes like 
spring water. Such installations have 
been made in several Chicago pack- 
ing plants. 

The activated carboh used in these 
filters is manufactured from a purely 
vegetable source and is expanded enor- 
mously as to particle size to give it the 
greatest possible external and internal 
area for absorption. It may be used 
either in granular or highly pulverized 
form. Maximum efficiency is obtained 
when it is used in highly pulverized 
form, whereby the maximum external 
surfaces are presented for absorption. 


Careful consideration by any meat 
plant operating man or executive will 
convince him that many times the small 
cost to install water treating plants and 
the maintenance cost involved are justi- 
fied in order to make sure that prod- 
ucts which come in contact with water 
will pick up no objectionable odors or 
flavors and that the quality is safe- 
guarded at all times. 

This is the third of a series of articles on 


the uses of activiated carbon in the meat 
packing plant. 


The first, “Reduction in Odors in Refined 
Lard by the Use of Activated Carbon,” ap- 
peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of October 14, 1933. The second, in the issue 
of March 3, 1934, told how the color, odor 
and flavor of S. P. lard can be improved. 


~~ fe 
HOG PROCESSING COST. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


steam successively expanded so that its 
full kinetic energy was used. 

After the steam reached a point 
where all the pressure had been ex- 
tracted for the manufacture of power 
and operation of the ice machines, it 
was used to heat the water about the 
plant. 

The welded pipe lines eliminated all 
steam leaks. Uncovered flanges, a 
source of heat loss, were noticeable only 
by their absence. It is just as impor- 
tant to cut down steam transmission 
losses as it is to generate steam eco- 
nomically. 


The packing industry has its big, bad 
wolf — wasted heat energy — which is 
continually pursuing the little pigs in 
their travels through meat plants all 
over the country. 
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Guessing 
temperatures 
too risky! 





Bristol’s Recording Thermometer, Model 240M. 


EMPERATURES in scalding and 

scraping, chilling, defrosting, cur- 
ing, washing, smoking and in many 
sausage manufacturing processes 
should be known with a precision such 
as Bristol’s Recording Thermometer 
can always be counted on to provide. 
To take a chance on temperatures is to 
invite possibility of damaging quality, 
multiplying waste, increasing costs. 


The close control which Bristol’s 
Temperature Recorder exercises over 
heat processing is of far-reaching im- 
portance to maintenance of strict prod- 
uct uniformity. Bristol’s Engineers will 
welcome the opportunity to discuss 
your temperature problems with you. 


The BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New. York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 
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The 
MODERN COMMERCIAL BODY 
COOLING UNIT 


bin 


pn 
Cold Air Flo 


Insulated surface, to 
* eliminate condensation 


forming on Unit. (No Mater 
to soak products.) 


2 Expels cold airao TOP 
* of body to kelp body 






Model A : . 
Cap., 150 Ibs. “i temperature uniform 
Wet., 140 Ibs. gg ee 

Body Space, 


Maintains 40° - 50° 


* temperature. 
4. Motor driven fan; off car battery. 


11 cu. ft. 








» * Uses wet ice — inexpensive to operate. 


THEURER WAGON WORKS, INC. 


INSULATED COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATED 
New York, N. Y. BODIES North Bergen, N. J. 























To Settle Your 


Problem See— 


Pioneers In 


Lt? 


HE successful application of re- 

frigeration is a highly special- 
ized affair, requiring not only a 
thorough knowledge of the matter 
but also the use of modern equip- 
ment. We have both the knowledge 
and the equipment. 


Refrigeration 











The unit type air conditioner 
illustrated above and described in 
Bulletin No. 131-R and the rotary 
compressor for ‘booster’ service | sas 
shown at the right and described 
in Bulletin No. 45 are two cases 
in point. Free copies on request. 





ALWAYS CONSULT 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2118 S. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


DRIVE FOR TRUCK COMPRESSORS. 


Developments in equipment for re- 
frigerating motor trucks mechanically 
have been largely concerned with driv- 
ing the ammonia compressor. With 
power from the truck engine available, 
the problem of operating the com- 
pressor would appear to be a simple 
one, but there have been many difficul- 
ties to overcome. One of these has 
been to control the compressor speed 
when the power is taken from the 
engine shaft. 


Numerous devices and arrangements 
to accomplish this have been developed, 
many of which have been described in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The latest 
is known as the dynamic compressor 
drive. 


Its function is to receive any 


COMPRESSOR DRIVE INSTALLED IN 
TRUCK. 


Belt at the right connects with the power 
take-off on the engine shaft. Belt at the 
left transmits power from the drive to the 
compressor. The drive is of the dynamic 
type, there being no mechanical connec- 
tion between driving and driven members. 
A thermostat controls the temperature in 
the truck body. 


varying speed from the truck engine 
and to deliver to the compressor a speed 
not in excess of the desired one. It is 
also designed to start and stop the com- 
pressor automatically in response to 
the needs for refrigeration in the truck 
body. 

The drive is an electric power trans- 
mission, simple in construction and 
similar, though of course smaller, to 
those used to drive air units in railroad- 
car air conditionning systems. One of 
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the interesting features of its operation 
is that it picks up the load at engine 
speeds as low as 10 r.p.m. The drive 
is said to be 90 per cent efficient at 
this low speed. At the point termed 
the regulating speed, the efficiency is 
claimed to increase to 95 per cent. 


In this compressor driving mechan- 
ism, a product of the Dynamic Corp., 
Kenosha, Wis., there is no mechanical 
connection between driving and driven 
members. The action is entirely elec- 
trical. Control is secured by another 
dynamic device known as a caterpillar 
resistance regulator, which in turn is 
actuated by the compressor. Thirty- 
five watts of power are required for 
excitation of the drive elements, this 
power being taken from the starting 
and lighting system. 


The machine may be used to transmit 
from 1 to 2% h.p. and with no change 
except in the alternating current por- 
tion used in standby service. It will be 
seen by referring to the accompanying 
illustration that the machine is made 
up of standard A. C. motor parts. It is 
available in standard frequencies and 
voltages and in sizes to meet the re- 
quirements. This illustration shows the 
arrangement of the dynamic drive and 
the refrigerating machinery in a com- 
partment immediately behind the truck 
driver’s cab. The belts issuing from 
the floor at the right are of the V type 
and connect with a pulley on a power 
take-off on the engine shaft. The 
ribbed drum to which the belt connects 
idles when the truck engine is running. 
When refrigeration is needed the ther- 
mostat closes an electric circuit which 
energizes the coil elements within the 
drum. These elements then rotate and 
follow the drum; the entire shaft ro- 
tates and drives the compressor by 
means of the V belts at the left. 


When the truck is standing, current 
for the operation of the compressor 
may be secured from the lighting cir- 
cuit. The thermostat then controls the 
starting and stopping of the A. C. 


motor. 
rr 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


Subjects listed below will be given 
consideration by the National Perish- 
able Freight Committee at a shippers’ 
public hearing to be held at committee 
headquarters, room 308 Union Station 
building, 516 West Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Tuesday, June 12th, 
1934, commencing 9:00 A. M. central 
standard time. 

_ No. 3108—Defining protective serv- 
ice. 

No. 3109—Detention charges on ship- 
ments reconsigned moving under car- 
riers’ protective service against cold. 

No. 3111—Handling shipments under 
icing, refrigeration, ventilation, during 
winter season. 

No. 3120—Re-icing by shippers in 
transit and at destination. 


No. 3133—Shippers instructions on 
shipments moving under protective 
service against cold. 

No. 3188—Furnishing heater service 
at destination. 

No. 3147—Extension of time limit at 
loading point on shipments moving un- 
— carriers’ protective service against 
cold. 

No. 3151—Extension of time limit on 
reconsigned cars under carriers’ pro- 
tective service. 

_ No. 3185—Change in season for car- 
riers’ protective service against cold. 

No. 3194—Unloading and reloading 
at destination. 

No. 3196—Transporting shipments 
under rule 240 service Vermont to New 
York. 

No. 3197—Protective service on un- 
claimed or refused shipments. 

_ No. 3198—Allowing shippers to give 
icing instructions after arrival at des- 
tination. 

No. 3200—Pre-iced car loaded with 
perishable freight cooled in car at point 
of origin or cooled in transit by shipper. 

No. 8201—Waiving detention charges 
on shipments originating at non-agency 
stations moving under standard refrig- 
eration service. 

No. 32083—Change from ventilation to 
heater service. 

No. 3206—Charge for ice at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

No. 3208—Handling perishable com- 
modities under protective service— 
Peppers. 

No. 3209—Shipments transported un- 
der rules 240, 242, 248, 245 and 250 re- 
consigned in transit. 


aX 
PRIVATE CAR MEN ORGANIZE. 


Organization of the Shippers’ Private 
Car Protective Association is announced 
in connection with a review of the 
“private car case” now up for decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The right of private shippers to 
continue to operate their cars is in- 
volved, as is also the right of a refrig- 
erator car company to lease units to 
shippers of farm products. 


a Xs 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Glassboro Cold Storage Corp., Glass- 
boro, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are Charles D. Watson, Ralph 
P. Manny and Edward H. Tatman. 

An application has been filed with the 
PWA in Washington for a loan of 
$2,600,000 for improving the port fa- 
cilities at Mobile, Ala. Plans for a 
large cold storage plant are included 
in the project. 

The Swift Canadian Company, Ltd., 
are planning a large addition to their 
packing plant located at Elmwood, 
Manitoba. . 


The Booth Engineering Co., Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been awarded con- 
tract for refrigerating system for the 
Metropolitan Water District. 
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WILSON PURE FOOD GELATINE . .. THE STANDARD OF THE GELATINE INDUSTRY 
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Passing the Buck 


For Bad Conditions is a Habit 
It’s Easy to Get Into 


EHIND every effect is a cause. 

If sufficient effort were given to 
find the real reasons for troubles that 
arise in the meat industry, corrections 
might be made much more quickly than 
they are. 

Price competition is an illustration. 

When unprofitable and destructive 
merchandising conditions develop in a 
territory—as the following letter points 
out—few packer salesmen serving that 
section are entirely free from some 
measure of responsibility for them. 

Following are one packer salesman’s 
ideas on this subject. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


There has been much price competi- 
tion in my territory during the past two 
years. I think my firm has production 
costs as low as any, and I am sure that 
our price lists are figured to provide 
only a modest profit, yet we have been 
undersold consistently. 

The explanation seemed to be that 
other packers and sausage manufactur- 
ers were out to gain a merchandising 
advantage by underselling competitors. 
No matter how low prices dropped there 
always seemed to be someone willing 
and apparently anxious to go lower. 

Looking at the situation in a broad 
way it appeared to me that every 
packer salesman in the territory but me 
was at fault. I had tried earnestly to 
get list prices, realizing that my value 
to my firm depended on the profits I 
was able to make for it. 





Other Fellow Always to Blame. 


It was with considerable astonish- 
ment, therefore, that I learned from a 
salesman for a competing firm, whom 
I met at lunch one day, that he con- 
sidered my firm a price offender and his 
the only one in the territory that con- 
sistently attempted to maintain prices 
at profitable levels. I protested our 
innocence, but without avail, this sales- 
man maintaining he had plenty of evi- 
dence to substantiate his belief. 

This incident caused me to do some 
thinking. If my firm had gained a 
reputation as a price chiseler when it 
had endeavored to maintain prices, was 
it not possible that I had erred in 
assuming that all of our competitors 
were tarred with same price-cutting 
brush? 

I determined to find out. Every 
packer salesman I met was questioned 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


on the price situation. I went out of 
my way and wasted time to meet com- 
petitors and talk with them. - I talked 
over the situation with our sales- 
manager. 

Everyone, including the boss, was 
sure that his firm was the only guiltless 
one in the territory and that all others 
were unethical and unprincipled in their 
selling methods. 


Where Responsibility Rests. 

Obviously such a situation could not 
exist. What had happened appeared to 
be that everyone concerned looked for 
the mote in the other fellow’s eye. It 
never occurred to anyone that perhaps 
some of the responsibility for the un- 
profitable situation existing rested on 
his own shoulders. 


If honest confession is good for the 
soul, certainly a conscientious examina- 
tion of one’s selling methods should 
enable him to discover some of his 
faults. When there is price competi- 
tion the chances are that every sales- 
man serving the territory shares some 
of the responsibility. 

That a salesman is forced to meet the 
prices quoted by some others is hardly 
an excuse. If he and others would stick 
to their guns and really merchandise 
their products they would strengthen 
the market accordingly and would be a 
constructive instead of a destructive 
force they become when they weaken. 


Hearsay as Truth Causes Trouble. 


Putting the blame on the other fellow 
is an easy way to salve one’s conscience. 
The honest and helpful thing to do, 
however, is to ask oneself just what 
share he has had in bringing about and 
perpetuating an unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable price situation. An honest 
answer, I have found, is very sure to 
cause one to view the broad problem 
of securing profitable prices in an alto- 
gether different light. 

If every packer salesman were less 
willing to think ill of his competitors; 
if he realized that every packer is 


GET THE GO-GETTER COMPLE x- 













anxious to get the full market prices 
for his products; if he put less faith in 
the information secured second-hand or 
third-hand; if he would give more effort 
to doing a good selling job and be less 
anxious to consider hearsay as gospel 
truth, price conditions would improve 
steadily, I believe, until the market was 
actually a reflection of consumer de- 
mand. 


On the salesman’s page of the May 
12 issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
“Optimist” said that “the packer sales- 
man is the key man in any packer’s 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign. He can accept the responsibility 
if he cares to.” To this might have 
been added “And if he is charitable 
enough.” 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
— 


ANOTHER CUSTOMER TYPE. 


On the salesman’s page of the April 
28 issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
appeared character sketches of cus- 
tomer types the packer salesman meets 
in his daily work, and suggestions for 
selling them. . 

To this list, another packer salesman 
suggests, should be added the egotist— 
the man who wants to impress others 
with his knowledge and importance in 
the scheme of things. 

Quite often he is a small-town man 
and operates his business in a small- 
town way, although he may be located 
in a big city. Usually he likes to give 
the impression that he is well posted. 
He will seldom admit there is anything 
about meats and the best ways to mer- 
chandise them, with which he is not 
thoroughly familiar. 


Quite often his personal appearance 
receives more attention than does his 
store and methods of displaying his 
products. Generally he cultivates a 
superior manner. His particular de- 
light is to assume a businesslike and 
up-to-date manner, which he persists 
in. inflicting on friends and business 
acquaintances as well as strangers and 
customers. He particularly likes to 
feel he is impressing the ladies. 

The way to handle this customer is 
to flatter him. He gets much satisfac- 
tion when his opinion is asked for and 
he beams with pleasure when the in- 
quirer agrees with his decision. An 
exclusive line appeals to him. To have 
something not sold in the stores of his 
competitors gives him something to 
brag about. Newness, up-to-dateness, 
exclusiveness and quality get his at- 
tention. Any salesman can get along 
with this type if he lets him do most 
of the talking. 
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It’s strong, it’s insoluble, 
and it’s grease-proof... 


Most foods need a wrapper that is insoluble as well as 
grease-proof—for where there’s grease there’s moisture. Patapar 
is proof against them both! You can soak it dripping wet and 
not a fibre of its strong, silky-like texture will be disturbed. 
Pull it, stretch it, scrunch it—the result is the same. It keeps 


every bit of its strength and usefulness. 


Consider these qualities of Patapar when you are planning a 
wrapper for your product. Under every ordinary condition it 
gives unvarying protection. Paterson Parchment Paper 


Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. Branch Sales Offices: New York, 


San Francisco, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast customers enjoy the 
advantages of a complete printing and 
delivery service from our San Francisco 


plant at 74 Rincon Street. 
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This nationally advertised Keymark 
is the consumer’s way of telling that 
4 product is protected with Patapar. 
It can be included on printed wrap- 
pers at no extra cost. 


86. U.5. PAT OFF 


THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


The National Provisioner 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Moderate—Price Changes Small 
—Undertone Fairly Steady—Hogs 
Easy—Run to Market Liberal—Cash 
Trade Fair. 


Market for hog products was a rather 
quiet and barely steady affair the past 
week. Price changes were unimpor- 
tant, but the market had difficulty in 
maintaining advances. Commission 
house trade was on both sides, with 
liquidation apparent at times caused by 
an unsteady tone in hogs and a com- 
paratively large run of hogs to market. 

Reports as to cash trade were none 
too optimistic at the moment. Scat- 
tered liquidation developed in lard fu- 
tures at times. The selling was taken 
by new commission house longs. At 
the same time, there was evidence of 
packer support on small breaks. 

Strength in the grain markets led to 
some covering in hog products and in- 
dicated a little speculative buying. At 
no time was demand large, the general 
tendency being to go slow pending de- 
velopments. 

The effect of increased government 
buying of hogs for relief purposes was 
defeated apparently in part by un- 
favorable weather conditions for live- 
stock in the West and Northwest. The 
drought situation and scarcity of feed 
in some sections appears to be bring- 
ing to market more hogs and other 
cattle than would have been the case 
at this season of the year under nor- 
mal conditions. 


Hog Market Lower. 


The heavier hog run than a year ago 
was frequently commented upon in com- 
mission house quarters, even though 
the feeling was that present market- 
ings would result subsequently in a 
smaller run at a time when the govern- 
ment hog reduction campaign will nat- 
urally bring about a lighter marketing 
movement. 

Top hogs at Chicago fluctuated over 
narrow limits, holding around 3.65@ 
3.75c, compared with 3.70@3.85 the pre- 
vious week. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the outset of the week was 3.50c, com- 
pared with 3.55c the previous week, 5c 
a year ago, 3.20c two years ago, and 
6.30c three years ago. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week, totaled 454,000 head, 
compared with 408,200 head the pre- 
vious week and 421,200 head the same 
week last year: 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 231 lbs., against 
233 Ibs. the previous week, 249 Ibs. a 
year ago and 242 lbs. two years ago. 
The lighter weights came in for some 
attention owing to reports of water and 
feed scarcity over a goud part of the 
main hog raising territory. 

Cash trade reports were none too 
optimistic. Indications were that a fair 
routine business was passing. The fact 
that much cooler weather followed the 
unusual early heat led some to antic- 
ipate a better trade in meats for a time. 
However, the large marketings of hogs, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


it was feared, would bring about fur- 
ther accumulations of both lard and 
meat stocks. 

Receipts of hogs at 62 leading U. S. 
markets during April totaled 2,668,046 
head, against 2,797,822 head last year, 
a decrease of 4.6 per cent. Receipts 
for four months totaled 12,108,925 head 
against 11,523,385 the same time last 
year, an increase of 5.1 per cent. The 
five-year 1929-33 April average receipts 
are 3,132,430 head. 

Local slaughter in April totaled 
1,877,626 head against 2,083,707 head 
last year, a decrease of 9.9 per cent. 
For four months local slaughter totaled 
8,421,308 head, compared with 8,301,204 
head last year, an increase of 1.4 per 
cent. 

PORK—Market was steady at New 
York and demand fair. Mess was 
quoted at $20.25 per barrel; family, 
$21.00 per barrel; fat backs, $15.50@ 
17.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Market was rather quiet at 
New York and about steady. Prime 


western was quoted at 4.25@4.35c; mid- 
dle western, 4.15@4.25c; New York 
City tierces, 3%c; tubs, 64 @6%c; re- 
fined Continent, 4%c; South America, 
44ec; Brazil kegs, 45¢c; compound, car 
lots, 7%4c; smaller lots, 7%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 2%c over May; loose 
lard, 40c and leaf lard, 35c under May. 








See page 32 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was fair and the 
market steady at New York where mess 
was nominal, packer nominal; family 
$12.00@13.50 per barrel and extra India 
mess nominal. 


——<$—_—— 
HOG AND PORK SITUATION. 
Hog slaughter in the United States 
is likely to decrease materially dur- 
ing the remainder of this year, on ac- 
count of the unfavorable relationship 
between hog and corn prices and the 








Hog Cut-Out Values Improve 


URTHER improvement in hog cut- 

out values are recorded this week. 
The better showing is due, in large 
measure, to somewhat better pork 
prices, particularly for fresh hams, and 
a lower average cost for live hogs. 
Prices for practically all cured meats 
also improved somewhat during the 
first four days of the week. 


Increased receipts of hogs proved too 
much for the trade, and the prices 
slumped. This was the twelfth con- 
secutive week in which hog prices were 
lower. Government buying for needy 
relief purposes has not been the price 
stimulus to the market it was expected 
to be when the enlarged hog buying 
program was announced. Strictly 
choice hogs have not been in liberal 
supply. 

Top price of hogs at Chicago for the 
first four days of the current week was 
$3.75 on Tuesday, compared with $3.80 
during the first four days of the pre- 
vious week. On Thursday, top dropped 


Regular hams ..........ccssecccsccccescccssecs 


Picnics 
Boston butts 
i RR rs 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
Fat backs 


2 Ee a a ee 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 
ee 


ET SID onc cv cvesecssecssvodivekbes z 


Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 


* the basis of live ho 





to $3.60, the average price standing at 
$3.45. ' 


Receipts of hogs at the 7 principal 
markets of the country for the first 
four days of the week totaled 349,000 
head, compared with 307,000 head the 
previous week and 266,000 head during 
the same week in 1933. 


The outlet for pork has improved 
little, if at all,.as would appear indi- 
cated the increase in prices of fresh 
and cured pork cuts. . However, the 
heavy hog runs, weakness in other 
livestock markets and the large stocks 
of pork and lard have been a drag on 
both live hog and meat prices. Lard 
stocks, particularly, are burdensome, 
with. no indications that they will be 
reduced materially in the near future. 

The following test is worked out on 
costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the. current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. It is assumed 
that every packer is keeping a careful 
check on his hog tests as his total 
product cost is high and selling prices 
are out of line with costs. 


Se. SE EE. ivusecce stanecctonentass 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to 
value of well finished live hogs of the weights 
ing tax of $2.25 per cwt., the following results 

oe Og ER Sr a ee 

PR Ge PD cease ccetecenvesceddoneetes cus 

PE MED  05-6:5.4:0es5ne cn tieyeeeenGeemeses 

OS Gt EE Gwen cceeakerdedebeerevelerot re 


160 to 180 180 to 220 = 220 to 250 =: 250 to 300 
Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. 

-- $1.63 $1.70 $1.76 $1.73 

tes -42 41 38 35 

39 39 38 39 

1.17 1.06 -95 -83 

1.30 1.24 83 +24 

coves eeee -28 -15 

-08 -10 -10 -13 

ll ll -ll 11 

74 81 -T4 67 

12 12 11 11 

04 -04 04 04 

$6.06 $6.04 $5.88 $5.70 
68.00% 69.00% 70.50% 71.50% 


the above totals and deducting from these the 
shown, plus all expenses, including the process- 
are secured: 
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Install ARMSTRONG TRAPS 


and combine steam economy with maximum 


heat transfer. 
“complete satisfaction”. 415 mapte st. 


Sold under guarantee of 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


Three Rivers, Mich. 
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if you want a better installation 





specify... 


PITTSBURGH 
PIPING! 


Twenty-eight years experience in manufacturing 
and installing piping materials for electric power 
stations and industrial plants of all kinds, has 
made Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. the 
choice of executives when new piping systems 
are to be built. 


Because Pittsburgh Piping builds strength, de- 
pendability and correct design into every piping 
job, complete satisfaction and economical opera- 
tion is assured. 


Purveawnen Prine & EQUIPMENT Co. 
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AAA reduction program, says the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics in its 
May report on world hog and pork 
prospects. 

Hog production in continental Europe 
is expected to increase somewhat this 
year, with increases under way in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
other countries sufficiently large to off- 
set a substantial reduction in Denmark 
and some other exporting countries, 
says the bureau. 


Hog prices in domestic and foreign 
markets weakened last month, the de- 
cline in the United States being at- 
tributed mainly to a seasonal increase 
in hog slaughter. Prices of bacon and 
hams on the British market declined, 
and lard prices were lower in Great 
Britain and Germany. British imports 
of lard have been relatively large in re- 
cent months, but German imports of 
lard have been much smaller than in 
other post-war years. 


United States exports of pork during 
the first half of the present marketing 
year have been about 35 per cent larger 
than last year’s, with most of the in- 
crease in exports of frozen pork. Lard 
exports decreased 14 per cent during 
the period, chiefly on account of small- 
er exports to Germany. 

Import restrictions in principal 
European pork-importing countries and 
production control measures in the 
United States and leading European 
pork-exporting countries are notable 
features of the international hog and 
pork situation, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The bu- 
reau says that “under these conditions, 
ordinary supply and demand factors 
have lost much of their significance,” 
and that “international trade in hog 
products is having more and more to 
accommodate itself to the restricted 
outlets in deficit producing countries.” 


Great Britain is reported to be re- 
stricting drastically its imports of cured 
pork from non-Empire countries by 
means of import quotas, “but no re- 
strictions other than a low duty have 
been placed in the way of imports of 
lard which is the principal pork item 
exported from the United States to that 
country. In view of the import quota 
situation, it appears that the quantity 
of cured pork that will be imported 
from the United States into the British 
market in 1934 will be somewhat less 
than in 1983.” 


Germany is reported to be attempting 
to achieve self-sufficiency with respect 





to supplies of fat. The import duty on 
lard has been increased greatly since 
early 1933, and now stands at about 18 
cents a pound. Lard is the principal 
fat imported by Germany, and the most 
important livestock product exported 
from the United States to Germany. 
Germany has also imposed import 
quotas on lard. 


——e—_——_ 
WOOL MARKET QUIET. 


The Boston wool market had another - 


quiet week, possibly the most inactive 
in its recent history. There is appar- 
ently nothing occurring either in the 
goods market or in manufacturing cir- 
cles to indicate the near-entrance of 
consumers for wool in volume. 


A.quality sale of very moderate vol- 
ume is being closed on Western grown 
wool, mostly of a fine quality short 
French combing 64s and finer territory 
wools in original bags, sold at 77 to 80c 
scoured basis. Clothing staple out of 
Texas wool is realized at around 75c, 
scoured basis. Recent sales include 
some scoured fall Texas wool with 
prices in the vicinity of 75 to 80c. 

Wools were quoted during the week 
as follows: 

Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 26 27 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine.......... 32 33 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood combing...... 33 @34 











Ohio & Penn., 4-blood clothing...... 28 29 

Ohio & Penn., % combing.......... 33 35 

Ohio & Penn, % combing............ 33 34 

Ohio & Penn., % clothing.......... 30 31 

EO, UH COMMER Aes 00 vcdbacecccond 30 31 
Territory, clean basis— 

CO ee - eee 82 

Fine, fine French, combing.......... 80 81 

Fine, fine medium, clothing........ 80 81 

SRON, GRMIID occ s ccevocccccececee 81 82 

SN, MEIER os 0:0 ccbareeccedeeeet 76 78 

SOG SUE, o-06c odes tuconccosee 70 71 

EG, WOOD wise ce cbs cccccccesces 58 60 
Texas, clean basis— 

er 83 85 

MESES, Fe DOE cewaccvesceséeue 81 82 

ee eee 76 78 

BD Veveneueceqehwcccveeesssvess0ses 68 70 
California, clean basis— 

EEE wee nscgucccecacvesoccooscees 72 75 

WONT ec ccccogascncvcecetececesee 70 71 
Pulled, scoured— 

Choice AA 

Me ‘eece ves 

Fine A 

A super 

B super 





RELIEF MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Stocks of pork products held for gov- 
ernment account totaled 35,576,000 Ibs. 
on May 23, according to a special re- 
port of production, deliveries and stocks 
of these meats on hand prepared by 
the Department of Marketing of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Included in this total are 14,389,000 Ibs. 
of Wiltshire sides, 15,564,000 lbs. of 
commercial cuts of pork and 5,623,000 
Ibs. of lard. This report in detail is 
given in the table on this page. 


Government Meats in Storage 
Wiltshire Sides. 


Pee meee meee eee ee eeee se eeeeseseseeeeese 


eee eee ewer es eseseseeee 
eee eee tweet eee eee eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 




















Total all F.S.R.C. Contracts ............ ‘ 
Total D. S. Meats from Emergency Processing Program...100,146 
Grand Total—All Pork and Lard............ 


(a)—Production and deliveries of Wiltshire sides at green weights; deliveries of commercial cyts 
and lard at finished weights. 
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Amount Amount on Hand 
Produced (a) Delivered(a) May 19, 1934. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
walevanimien 15,381 5,381 ’ None 
sadeasowes 35,73: 35,738 None 
<uaeeee 14,683 14,633 None 
siacasbalais 20,375 20,364 11 
iwiebenee 33,212 22,718 ay 
pint NEE. 198 2,696 502 
Reatieneee 15,387 14,221 1,166 
aie aeo 8,987 1,705 1,282 
Catinen wes 4,934 None 4,934 
pomaenveaiice 151,845 137,456 14,389 
Sanam came 8,465 8,465 None 
oan weabiens 1,468 1,463 None 
weveebelabe ,628 10,113 1,515 
ae 14,049 None 14,049 
OF ee Ae 35,605 20,041 15,564 
10,461 10,461 None 
650 650 None 
3,557 3,557 None 
2,520 2,063 457 
5,166 None 5,166 
22,354 16,731 5,623 
sp Sicaala ors 209,804 174,228 35,576 
100,146 None 
siti vaca 309,950 274,374 35,576 
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The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 
OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 














It pays to square up your 
bacon for slicing — espe- 
cially when you use the 


Quick Strip 


Bacon Mould. Circular on 








Easily removed from frosen 
bacon 
J. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of ‘packing house 
machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. Chi 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


request. 
W. HUBBARD CO. 








Ohio 
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FOR YOUR PLANT... The Red Lion Crackling 
Expeller is a worthy companion to the famous Anderson 
R. B. Crackling Expeller. It has been designed to give 
efficient and economical production in plants of 
moderate capacity. The Red Lion makes hard pressed 
cracklings just as economically as other equipment 
makes soft pressed cracklings. Investigate the Red Lion 








RED LION CRACKLING EXPELLERS 


Crackling Expeller. Write and let us tell you where 
you can see one of these machines at work. Tell us 
your requirements and let us show you how the Red 
Lion fits into your production scheme. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1946 WEST 96th STREET ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Sees GCG 





All Types of Equipment 
for Packing Plants 


We make a specialty of all kinds of 
pans—perforated or plain—for packing- 
houses. Send your drawing for prices. 


N 


Wit exee) 


TEEL ‘a 
Pato lelans 
co. 









2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
PULIman 2206 


Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 


BRANCHES 
| BOSTON 





Small, But So Useful 























PAT. APPLIED FOR 


“Hallowell” Sausage-Meat Truck 
The small “HALLOWELL” is very popular because, 
in addition to Sausage-meat, it can be used for a great 
many other purposes. 

With corners rounded, joints welded, a strong, smooth 
flange around the top, the whole heavily galvanized— 
the “HALLOWELL” is both sturdy, suitable and 
sanitary. 

The “HALLOWELL” Line Is Fully 
Described in Packing Plant Equip- 


ment Bulletin 449 








































BRANCHES 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ST.LovIs 











JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
BOX 550 





CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
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TALLOW—The situation in tallow in 
the East was a little softer the past 
week, with indications of larger offer- 
ings and a less active consumer de- 
mand. At New York, extra eased %c 
from the previous week to 35%c f.o.b., 
with indications that 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 Ibs. changed hands. At the lower 
levels the market had a soft appear- 
ance. 

There was little to account for the 
action other than gossip of forced mar- 
keting of cattle on account of droughty 
conditions and scarcity of water and 
feed in some sections of the country 
and indications that consumers require- 
ments had been satisfied for the imme- 
diate future. 

Producers were unwilling to lower 
their ideas below 3%c f.o.b. for extra, 
being fairly well sold up and having 
the support, to some extent, of indica- 
tions that tallow was working into at- 
tractive figures again in the export mar- 
ket. Some felt that export business 
would have been accomplished had it 
not been for a slight easing in exchange 
rates following the Washington silver 
message. At any rate, the foreign mar- 
ket situation was being watched closely. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 35c f.o.b.; edible, 44@ 
4c. 

At Chicago, trading in tallow was 
rather quiet, although a little prompt 
and future shipment business was re- 
ported put through. The market was 
about steady. Edible at Chicago was 
quoted at 4c; fancy, 3%@4c; prime 
packer, 3%c; No. 1, 344c; No. 2, 3%e. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, May-June shipment, was 
unchanged at 18s. Australian good 
mixed, May-June shipment, Liverpool, 
was also unchanged at 18s. 

STEARINE—Market for oleo at New 
York was quiet and about steady. Last 
sales were at 5%%c plant. At Chicago, 
the market was moderately active and 
about steady, with oleo quoted at 5c. 

OLEO OIL—Trade was routine, and 
the market was rather steady. Extra 
at New York was quoted at 54@5%c; 
prime, 5@5%c; lower grades, 4%c. 

At Chicago, the market was steady 
in a moderate trade. Extra was quoted 
at 54ec. 








See page 82 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Market was quiet and 
steady the past week, with extra New 
York quoted at 8c; extra No. 1, 7%c; 
No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c; prime, 9%c; 
winter strained, 8%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Market was 
steady and demand moderate at New 
York. Cold pressed was quoted at 
16%c; extra, 8c; No. 1, 7%c; pure, 12c. 

GREASES—A softer tone ruled the 
market for greases at New York the 
Past week. The volume of trade ap- 
peared moderate. A little scattered 
trading was reported from time to time, 
but consumer demand appeared to be 


Week ending May 26, 1934 


Tallow and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


limited. Some felt that soapers were 
marking time pending the reception 
given to the advance in soap prices, 
the result of the excise tax on imported 
oils. 

While offerings appeared a little 
larger, producers of greases were not 
pressing business, and the easiness was 
traceable to some extent to an unsteady 
tone in tallow. The larger cattle mar- 
ketings, due to the drought in the West 
and Northwest, appeared to have had 
some influence upon the situation. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3% @3%c, according to qual- 
ity, with possibilities of trade at the 
outside figure; A white, 3%@3%c; B 
white, 34c; choice white, 3% @4c nom- 
inal. 

At Chicago, a limited business in 
nearby and future shipment greases 
was reported, with the market about 
steady. Brown was quoted at 3%c; 
yellow, 3%@3%c; B white, 3%c; A 
white, 34%c; choice white, all hog, 3%c. 

- fo - — 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, May 24, 1934. 
Blood. 


Market continues quiet. Last sales 
reported were at $2.00. 
Unit 
Ammonis. 
BL (4. dav-qeudeenhs veusaweneeenie’ eet 
I owt a 40 ceuts0sevetéepeeseaes 1.95 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Offerings in limited way at $1.75@ 
2.00. 


Unit Ammonia. 


@1.75 & 10c 
@2.00 & 10c 
@1.50 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$ 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 
BE GUE oce6.cdcnaseesweceees 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Demand picking up, but offerings are 
light. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
oak ae as isteeescienwes® sum ** 45 
pred. pork, ac. grease ° 
= 0 @25.00 


oe cece ecccccccccccccccccceseces @20.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Little change in this market. Demand 
appears somewhat better. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ $25.00@ 28.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @ 30.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
ke ee ee 25.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding......... 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market continues more or less inac- 
tive. 






High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 
eoceccgheneadtantenewesenes $1.75@2.00 & 10c 


14.00 


1.75 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
This market largely nominal. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50......../ raves $18.00@19.00 
Steam, unground, 3& 50...........+. 15.00@16.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Some inquiries developing, but mar- 
ket continues slow. 


POO teem mew eee eeeeeeeesereeeee 





Horns, according to grade........... $60.00@90.00 
BEE, BD CORED. coccccccccccceececes 55.00@85.00 
DE MENEE <nnencdscdvneckedsesevdes 25.00@30.0 

SOE UN - oie swe cin ctwsnituneen avin 15.00@16.00 














(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market steady with last week. 


Per ton. 
ee @12. 
GES GRUNER  sccccccdcecvccsewccscessss @15.00 
Dt SEED cwens$odeikenesseesees @15.00 
Ge EE cvsnecdemekehéseedecesioce 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles.......... 18. 20.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)......... 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... 4@ 4%c 


Animal Hair. 


Market steady with demand fair. 
Summer coil and field dried........... 
be. E | RR OREO TNeey 

ssed, black, Bw _P-- os 
» grey, winter, per Ib........ 
Cattle switches, each* =. 


*According to count. 





eee ee weeeeene 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 23, 1934. 
Trading in packinghouse by-products, 
such as tankage and blood, has been 
done on a very limited scale. There is 
practically no demand at present for 
these two materials and stocks are ac- 
cumulating. No doubt bids below pres- 
ent quotations will be accepted. 
Unground dried menhaden fish scrap 
for delivery, if and when made, is 
offered at $2.75 and 10c with buyers 
views $2.25 and 10c f.o.b., fish factory. 
a ee 


MAY 30 NOT MARKET DAY. 


Notification has been given by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation that 
Wednesday, May 30, Memorial Day, will 
be a holiday and that no hogs will be 
bought for government contract on that 
date. Purchases are now being made 
under Schedule 59 for the preparation 
of Wiltshire sides. Buying of hogs for 
this purpose began May 15 and will 
continue for 15 market days, ending 
Tuesday, June 5. 











etc. 


C TEMPERATURE ConTROL 


R Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 

40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
ALSO 41 OTHER CITIES 


™ DOWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Stop spoiled prod- 
Write for bulletins. 














FARMER PEETS 


LARD 








quality. 


Heekin Cans 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an impression of 
Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer wants merchandise 
of any kind that is not packed in an attractive container. For years 
Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans for every require- 
ment. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist you in making 
your present can more beautiful 


chaser. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


more attractive for the pur- 
Write for information. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., May 24, 1934.— 
Cotton oil futures were down twelve to 
twenty points for the past week. Crude 
was barely steady at 4c lb. for Texas 
and 4%@4%c lb. for Valley. After 
liberal sales at the last figure only a 
few mills were left with unsold stocks. 
Bleachable was dull at 45%c lb. loose 
New Orleans. Soapstock was firm but 
inactive. Trading is apt to be light 
until after the annual convention at 
New Orleans early in June, when a 
record breaking attendance is expected. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 24, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 4@4%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$20.25; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 17, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $22.00; hulls, $10.00. 


~ + ee 


COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate, but 
there was no pressure of offerings. 
Spot prices ruled steady with futures. 
Crude oil, Southeast and Valley, 4%c 
nominal; Texas, 4c nominal. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, May 18, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


NO By Pee a. 
eS ee eS eB 515 a_ Bid 
ea Se 515 a 525 
Julv 1 5380 5380 525 a 6529 
SE, te. wens eae ee 530 a 545 
Sept 4 550 550 547 a 550 
_. ae 6 555 555 558 a 555 
Be euinis mien, dite aes 557 a 566 
Dec. 20 571 568 568 a 570 

Sales, including switches, 31 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%4c nominal. 

Saturday, May 19, 1934. 

Ca Oe ee Giver 
Ms bias! oce% Gade oe 515 a Bid 
RAE Re oF - 515 a 525 
Wee ees... Sela PER 525 a 529 
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wns neg Sn bene «ole 530 a 545 
Sept. 1 549 549 547 a 550 
ae 1 555 555 554 a 555 
, Se ae eee 557 a 566 
WOE. See 1 568 568 568 a trad 

Sales, including switches, 3  con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c nominal. 

Monday, May 21, 1934. 

EE eee ee aie 
a ace tae oe Weiter eee 513 a_ Bid 
ge eee ee eee 515 a 523 
July 8 525 522 5238 a 525 
, Ne ee ae re 527 a 540 
Sept. 5 546 545 548 a 546 
Eee peer es 551 a 554 
MNS Scenes  Saies 555 a 565 
MMOD ets aces nce: een 565 a 570 

Sales, including switches, 13 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%4c nominal. 

Tuesday, May 22, 1934. 

IE carina, “orgie lackiete, eared Senne S wave 
SE oetennid cat. sete nein 505 a_ Bid 
MN oss ws eigen tneaeas Geena 510 a 525 
July 1 523 5238 521 a 525 
ON. ides Seaeo nee eae 525 a 540 
RDN idea Seas came eee 548 a 545 
a 2 5538 553 549 a 550 
BR. bass oben wae soa 552 a 562 
Dec 2 570 564 562 a 566 

Sales, including switches, 5 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c nominal. 

Wednesday, May 23, 1934. 

OO re ee ae “Teer 
ME s.Kce, «see tekaemed 499 a Bid 
June 1 515 515 505 a 525 
July 9 524 520 520 a 524 
EE cose. cuaa see eae 525 a 540 
Sept 17 548 5385 540 a 544 
ee 17 548 544 545 a 546 
BS.  ecan eeus See tau 548 a 558 
Dec 21 560 555 559 a 560 

Sales, including switches, 65 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c¢ nominal. 

Thursday, May 24, 1934. 

ee 520 508 512 a 516 
MES sea Kees 586 528 538 a.... 
MS Caen” eres 539 539 5389 a 541 
ee ere 545 545 542 a. 552 
. aaa 555 550 552 a 554 








See page 32 for later markets. 








CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS. 

Cottonseed cake exported from the 
United States during March totaled 4 
tons valued at $106. Cottonseed meal 
exports totaled 336 tons valued at 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 23, 1934, 


There was more activity in cotton- 
seed meal today than for several days 
past but volume continued relatively 
small. Prices were somewhat higher, 
due to limited offers. The bulk of the 
trading consisted of transferring into 
the later months at a 50c per month 
carrying charge. With the sale of May 
at $20.95 it was announced that the 
open interest in that month had been 
liquidated. News was scarce and while 
reports concerning the crop continue 
very favorable traders are at the mo- 
ment giving more attention to the 
course of outside markets, particularly 
grains. The close was firm at un- 
changed prices to 50c higher. 


May cottonseed developed consider- 
able strength with an advance in the 
bid price of $1.00 for the day. Al- 
though September showed an advance 
of 25c the remaining months closed un- 


changed. 
co 
CRUSHERS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


A very instructive and valuable busi- 
ness program has been arranged for 
the thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, Inc., to be held in New Or- 
leans, June 4, 5 and 6. Business ses- 
sions will be held each morning of 
the three days. 

The first session will be given over 
largely to addresses by officers of the 
organization and to reports of the 
various committees. Included among 
the speakers at the other two sessions 
are Prof. W. R. Woolrich, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Dr. G. S. Meloy, 
senior marketing specialist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; C. O. Moser, 
president, American Institute of Home 
Grown Fats and Oils and J. B. Perry, 
Grenada, Miss. 

The annual golf tournament will be 
held on the afternoon of the first day 
of the convention. The annual ban- 
quet will be on that evening. 


— 
MARGARINE TONNAGE TAXED. 


Oleomargarine on which tax was paid 
during April, as indicated by the 
monthly sale of internal revenue 
stamps, was as follows: 

— 
Oleomargarine, colored ..... 34,312 33,712 
Oleomargarine, uncolored... .24,062,007 25,407,025 


The National Provisioner 
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Trade Moderate—Market Steady—Price 
Changes Small—Commission Houses 
on Both Sides—Sentiment Mixed— 
Cash Trade Quiet—Crude Steady— 
Weather South Mostly Favorable. 
Operations in cottonseed oil futures 

the past week were on a limited scale 
from day to day, and the market was 
more or less in a rut. Undertone was 
steady, but prices moved over narrow 
limits and there was little disposition 
in evidence on either side to increase 
commitments. However, no undue 
pressure developed at any time during 
the week. On the other hand, fresh 
buying power was conspicuous by its 
smallness. 

Commission house trade was on both 
sides, while professional operations also 
were mixed. Sentiment continued di- 
vided. On the whole, the market gave 
a pretty good account of itself, consid- 
ering lack of strengthening features 
within the market itself and heaviness 
in allied and outside markets at times. 
In fact, some were surprised at the 
smallness of the liquidation. However, 
interest in the market is mostly in the 
late deliveries and largely based on a 
long pull proposition. 

Cash oil trade was reported quiet to 
moderate. 
from the South were mostly favorable 
on the new: cotton outlook, although 
some sections of the Belt, received un- 
wanted rainfall. 

Cash Trade Routine. 


There was further switching during 
the week from the nearbys to the later 
months. The professional element took 
to the selling side at times on heavi- 
ness in cotton and an unsteady lard 
market, but covered subsequently when 
the grain markets turned upwards. 
Grain strength was due to unfavorable 
weather conditions which seemed to be 
forcing heavier marketings of livestock 
for the want of water and feed. This 
had an adverse effect on lard, which 
was reflected, to some extent, in the 
New York oil market. 





Weather and crop reports’ 


Vegetable Oil Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


A feature that came in for some at- 
tention was the prospective oil crush 
this season. While the cotton crop is 
limited by law to 10,000,000 bales mar- 
ketable, production under favorable 
conditions might run somewhat larger 
than that figure. Some were wonder- 
ing whether or not the seed crop for 
crushing purposes would run somewhat 
above the 10,000,000 bales equivalent, 
which a great many have had a ten- 
dency to regard as the probable seed 
crop this season. 


In the Southeast and Valley crude 
markets were 4%4c nominal; Texas, 4c 
nominal. Cash oil demand was rather 
routine, and was reported quiet to mod- 
erate on the whole, creating apprehen- 
sion of disappointing May statistical 
figures. 


There was little or nothing new from 
Washington regarding the excise tax 
on foreign oils. Some were still await- 
ing the President’s message to Con- 
gress on cocoanut oil. 


Market Improvement Expected. 


On the whole, sentiment was divided. 
For the time being a majority appeared 
to lean to the bear side, but few were 
willing to press the oil market. The 
President’s silver action fell flat as a 
market factor. It was a little disap- 
pointing due to lack of mandatory leg- 
islation. 

There are those who are still con- 
fident that the statistical position of 
cotton oil will improve materially dur- 
ing the next year. Some of the bulls 
are inclined to go slow for the next 
month to six weeks, pending develop- 
ments in hogs and lard and awaiting 
a somewhat better idea of the progress 
of the new cotton crop. 

In the extreme eastern portion of the 
Cotton Belt germination of late planted 
was rather slow because of cool 
weather, but otherwise the crop had 
another good growing week. Chopping 
and cultivation are progressing satis- 
factorily, with only local complaints of 
grassy fields in some southeastern parts 
of the belt. In Texas and Oklahoma, 
conditions were mostly favorable. 

In the central states there were some 
reports of only fair progress, but in 






general the dévelopment was satisfac- 
tory. In the more eastern sections 
planting is nearly completed North to 
Virginia and progress was mostly fair 
to good though retarded some by cool 
weather. In North Carolina consider- 
able late planted cotton is not yet up 
and there is some to plant. The drought 
in the Carolinas was relieved by the 
generally good rains of the week. 


COCOANUT OIL— Although some 
consumers are reported running low in 
stocks of this oil, trade continued lim- 
ited, awaiting the President’s message 
on the excise tax. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 2% @2%c. 


CORN OIL—Market was a little 
easier, with prices shaded %c. Last 
business was at 45¢c Chicago, and the 
market is quoted at that level. 


_SOYA BEAN OIL—Undertone con- 
tinued easy. Sellers were quoting 5% 
@5%c in the West, or about 7c New 
York. Demand is slow. 


_ PALM OIL—Buyers and sellers con- 
tinued to mark time, and little of in- 
terest was reported in this market. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
3%@3%c nominal; shipment, 3.05@ 
3.10¢c nominal; Sumatra, 25c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Sellers at 
New York were holding at 2%@2%c 
bulk in bond. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Trade was mod- 
erate, giving the market a quiet ap- 
pearance. but prices held steadily at 
7% @7%c New York. 

7 - ena OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Trading was re- 
ported routine, with mills holding at 5 


@5c f.o.b. 
~ 


VEGETABLE OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports and value of vegetable oils 
from the United States during March 
are reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 


Lbs. Value. 
Cottonseed oil, refined........ 728,700 $45,722 
Cottonseed oil, crude.......... 1,211,827 55,015 
i eerste 157,931 12,822 
Cocoanut oil, inedible........ 1,205,806 770 
Vegetable soap stock......... 1,843,082 53,983 











us refer you to some of them. 








Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 


G.H. Hammond Company “me” 


HAMMONDS 







MARGARINE 
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Week’s Closing Markets 

















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week with 
strength in grain. Hog run continues 
comparatively large with cash trade 
routine. Top hogs at $3.65. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet with steadier 
selling due to hedge pressure absorbed 
by shorts and commission houses on 
better grain markets. Some unfavor- 
able rains in the South but the cash 
oil trade was modest, crude nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
May, $4.90b; June, $4.95b; July, $5.05 
@5.08; August, $5.08@5.20; Septem- 
ber, $5.28@5.25; October, $5.32@5.36; 
November, $5.35@5.45; December, $5.48 
@5.50. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 344c lb. f.o.b. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, 5%c Ib. plants. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, May 25, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.20@4.30; middle 
western, $4.00@4.10; city, 3%@3%c; 
refined Continent, 4%@4%c; South 
American, 44% @4%c; Brazil kegs, 4% 
@4%c; compound, car lots, 7%c. 

- fe - 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, May 25, 1934.—General 
provision market steady but firm; fair 
demand for hams and lard; no demand 
for picnics. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 82s; hams, long 
cut, 84s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 76s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 74s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 66s. Spot lard 
was quoted 23s. 

— 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrival of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
May 9 totaled 51,316 bales, against 
58,179 bales the previous week and 
70,308 in the same period a year ago. 
Prices of first quality product at Liver- 
pool, May 9, with comparisons, were 
as follows: 


May 9, May2, May 10, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 

American green bellies. .$17.59 $17.63 $ 9.82 

Danish green sides...... 18.38 18.32 14.56 

Canadian green sides.... 16.02 16.03 12.65 
American short cut green 

EE cencuswnewndecewe 18.16 18.09 13.50 

American refined lard... 5.43 5.53 7.96 

- —-fe— 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$10.95 per cwt. on May 9, compared 
with $12.21 a week earlier and $8.15 
at the same time the previous year. 
Lard in tierces at Hamburg was quoted 
at $12.69 compared with $13.01 the week 
ended May 2 and $9.02 a year ago. 
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LARD AND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard, bacon and hams 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 5,187,963 lbs. of lard and 283,- 
750 Ibs. of meat. 


Lard exports from the United States 
for the full week ended May 19 totaled 
7,974,309 lbs. against 5,851,955 for the 
same period in 1933. For the packer year 
to date exports of lard have totaled 
215,239,767 lbs. against 275,753,921 Ibs. 
in the 1933-32 period. 


Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended May 19 totaled 2,046,100 lbs. 
against 409,400 lbs. a year earlier. For 
the year to date exports of these prod- 
ucts totaled 86,443,930 lbs. against 42,- 
769,100 lbs. from November 1, 1932 to 
May 20, 19338. 


fe 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, May 18, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 





Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

May 18. week. 1933. 
CO er re 134,561 129,627 119,705 
Kansas City, Kan....... 75,957 68,854 54,001 

GU. vaneercccecoescees y 36,703 1, 

St. Louis & East St. Louis 71,105 72,278 81,911 
OS, Fee 28,764 133 16,639 
yt DED. saecednceesde 34,025 29,591 37,084 
i  . éepenenaendene< 35,126 34,165 16,898 
Y., Newark & J. C 38,885 38,525 40,104 
MINED” nia ohtdle aan eae 461,906 432,876 397,727 


























Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from %%c to lic 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %o under 


he loses gee | at under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00 


The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 


Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
%e variation from actual market 


Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information, 

NATIONAL PRO- 
7 S. Dearborn S8t., 

















N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, May 19, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.45n; Sept. 10.05b; 
Dec. 10.45 sale; Mar. 10.80n; sales j 
lot. Closing unchanged to 10 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.24@10.25; 
Dec. 10.58@10.60; Mar. 10.94@10.95; 
sales 3 lots. Closing 1@2 lower. 


Monday, May 21, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 9.30@9.40; Sept. 9.95@ 
10.00; Dec. 10.30@10.40; Mar. 10.65n; 
sales 5 lots. Closing 10@15 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.10b; Dee. 
10.50@10.56; Mar. 10.82@10.90; sales 
16 lots. Closing 8@14 lower. 


Tuesday, May 22, 1934—Old Con- 


tracts—Close: June 9.05@9.20; Sept. 
9.70@9.80; Dec. 10.10@10.25; Mar. 
10.50n; sales 2 lots. Closing 15@25 
lower. 


Standard—Close: Sept. 9.85n; Dee, 
10.35@10.40; Mar. 10.65@10.70; sales 
26 lots. Closing 15@25 lower. 


Wednesday, May 23, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 8.85@8.95; Sept. 
9.50@9.60; Dec. 9.80b; Mar. 10.15n; 
sales 8 lots. Closing 20@35 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 9.66@9.70; 
Dec. 10.00@10.10; Mar. 10.30@10.40; 
sales 31 lots. Closing 19@35 lower. 


Thursday, May 24, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 8.55n; Sept. 9.20b; 
Dec. 9.60b; Mar. 10.00n; sales 17 lots. 
Closing 15@30 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 9.45 sale; 
Dec. 9.80b; Mar. 10.15 sale; sales 44 
lots. Closing 15@21 lower. 


Friday, May 25, 1984—Old Contracts 
—Close: June 8.70b; Sept. 9.40@9.50; 
Dec. 9.70n; Mar. 10.05n; sales 9 lots. 
Closing 5@20 higher. 

Standard — Close: Sept. 9.75b; Dec. 
9.90@10.00; Mar. 10.20 sale; sales 60 
lots. Closing 5@30 higher. 


fe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended May 19, 1934, were 
as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount 
OR i. noo. 0655s t.0cceceeeseeell 2,964 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts ...........seeeeeee 100 


Germany—Sausage ..........+-seeseee 2,337 Ibs. 


CEE a ocinccccsccces veseuaws 4,099 Ibs. 
PEED wa rcceeuseveseescueeust 3,077 Ibs. 
NN OO er 2,240 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef ...........ee00. 4,133 Ibs. 


~ fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 25, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
162,512 quarters; to the Continent, 
26,021. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 75,069 quarters; to 
Continent, 222. 

=. ~ ae 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
May 1, 1934, to May 23, 1934, totaled 
16,208,707 lbs.; tallow, 520,000; greases, 
22,000 lbs.; stearine, 364,000 Ibs. 


a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, May 23, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 13s 6d. 
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Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—tTrading is under 
way in the packer hide market as the 
week closes at a further half-cent de- 
cline. Total of about 40,000 hides have 
sold so far on this basis, with not much 
indication yet as to the extent of follow- 
up business at these levels. : 

The market was very quiet and dull 
throughout the greater part of the 
week. There was no interruption to 
business due to the large fire at the 
Yards at the close of last week; so far 
as could be ascertained, no hide storage 
whatever was involved in the fire. 

Early in the week an Iowa packer 
sold 3,000 May native steers at 10c, a 
steady price. There was also some 
trading in a rather limited way at New 
York at steady prices, these being May 
hides also. Buyers preferred to take 
the May hides on whatever business 
was offered but were not very keen for 
the Aprils which were left after last 
week’s heavy trading. The decline in 
other commodity markets, together with 
scattered labor troubles, and also the 
sagging prices on the Exchange for 
hide futures all had a depressing effect 
on the market. 

Late this week one packer accepted 
bids at a half-cent down for 15,000 
May hides, consisting of native steers, 
light Texas and extreme light Texas 
steers. Other packers followed on the 
same basis, and trading is still under 
way to some extent, apparently all 
packers involved. 


Native steers sold at 9%c. Total 
of 8,500 extreme light native steers 
sold at 9c. Butt branded steers quo- 
table at 94%c nom., and Colorados at 
9%. Heavy Texas steers quoted 9%4c, 
nom. Several cars light Texas steers 
sold at 8%4c, and a few extreme light 
Texas steers sold at 844c. 


Heavy native cows quotable 8%c, 
nom. Total of 4,500 light native cows 
sold so far at 9c, and 2,000 branded 
cows at 816c. 


Native bulls last sold previous week 
at 6%c and fairly well cleaned up, with 
a few branded going at 6c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer all-weights of current 
take-off quoted in a rather indefinite 
way around 842@9c for native steers 
and cows and 8@8%c for branded; 
some reported available at 9c for na- 
tives, with 8c bid. 

PACIFIC COAST—Last trading on 
Pacific Coast, previous week, was at 
8c, flat, for April steers and cows, f.o.b. 
shipping point; market quotable nom- 
inally at half-cent less at present. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market rather quiet. 
At close of previous week 12,000 Anglos 
sold to Europe equal to 10xkc, c.i.f. New 
York, followed by 4,000 Sansinenas 
same basis. Market quiet following 
this, except for 2,000 city type hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market is slightly easier but prices are 
mostly nominal and no improvement in 
business noted. At these levels, some 
holders cannot afford to sell hides, due 
to their inability to replace holding at 
interior points without incurring losses. 
Bids are usually around a_half-cent 


Week ending May 26, 1934 








Hide and Skin Markets 


under asking prices. All-weights, 47@ 
48-lb. average, quoted 6%c for trimmed, 
with possibly 7c obtainable for lighter 
average. Heavy steers and cows around 
6@6%c, trimmed. Buff weights top at 
Tec, trimmed. Extremes called top at 
9c, trimmed; buyers ideas lower but 
apparently they cannot be bought un- 
der this figure; untrimmed about half- 
cent less. Bulls around 4c; glues 44@ 
44%ec. All-weight branded 5%c, flat, 
less Chicago freight. 
CALFSKINS—Market not yet well 
established on packer calfskins. One 
packer early this week reported a quiet 
sale, presumably early previous week, 
of about 50,000 Mar.-Apr. calfskins at 
15c for preferred point heavies 9%/15- 
lb., 12c for lights under 9%-lb., and 
12%c for Milwaukee all-weights. Local 
small packer association sold 4,000 
Apr.-May calfskins early this week, at 
13c for heavies and 11c for lights, Chi- 
cago take-off. Late this week another 
packer sold 18,000 April light calf, un- 
der 9%-lb.; no confirmation obtainable 
but price generally accepted as 11%4c. 
Chicago city calfskins about a half- 
cent lower; several cars 8/10-lb. sold 
during the week at 9%c; the 10/15-lb. 
are offered at 12c and intimated 11%c 
might be accepted. Outside cities, 8/15- 
lb., quoted around 10@10%c; mixed 
cities and countries about 944c; straight 
countries around 8%c. Chicago city 
light calf and deacons last sold at 80c. 


KIPSKINS—Last trading price on 
packer kipskins, 13c for Apr. northern 
natives, is no longer representative of 
the market; trading awaited, with pack- 
ers talking 12c in a nominal way. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
10%c, previous week; market dull. Out- 
side cities around 10c, nom.; mixed 
cities and countries 9@9%c; straight 
countries 8@8%éc. 


HORSEHIDES — Market easy and 
offerings fairly plentiful. Choice city 
renderers quoted $3.20@3.40; mixed 
cities and countries $2.90@3.10; No. 2’s 
at 50c less. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 13 
@13%c for full wools; short wools, 
and pieces and torn skins, half-price. 
Production of packer shearlings has not 
increased to the extent expected and 
prices comparatively firm; a car sold 
early this week at 80c for No. 1’s, 60c 
for No. 2’s, and 45c for clips; some 
other sellers have not been able to ob- 
tain these prices and quote 70@75c, 
55c and 40c. Small packer shearlings 
quoted half-price. Pickled skins have 
been kept well cleaned up, with last 
sales at $3.6242@3.75 per doz. straight 
run of packer lamb for May skins. 
Packer wool pelts quoted $1.90@2.15 
per cwt. live lamb. Outside small pack- 
er wooled pelts $1.80@1.40 each, nom.; 
spring lambs 40@50c each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—FEarly this week 
one packer sold 1,000 May native steers 
at 10c, and 3,000 May Colorados at 
916c, steady with last week’s Chicago 
market; this packer had moved Aprils 
earlier. One packer reported still hold- 
ing April production, and two packers 
part of April hides. Market quotadle 
half-cent lower at present, based cn 
trading late this week at Chicago. 


CALFSKIN S—Calfskin market 
easier, with an active trade, at prices 
5@15c lower. About 15,000 collectors’ 
calf sold early this week, at 85c for 
5-7’s, $1.10 for 7-9’s, and $2.00@2.05 
for 9-12’s. Collectors’ 5-7’s had sold 
late previous week at 90c. Around 
25,000 packer calf sold early this week, 
at $1.15@1.20 for 7-9’s and $2.15 for 
9-12’s; 5-7’s quoted around 95s, nom. 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 19, 1934, were 3,388,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,507,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 5,463,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to May 19 this year, 
98,984,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
91,337,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 19, 1934, were 
5,994,000 Ibs.; previous week, 7,552,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 9,111,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to May 19 this 
year, 115,270,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 100,293,000 Ibs. 


— fe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 25, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
May 25 wee 1933. 
Spr. nat. 
aero 9%4@10 10 10% 11 11%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 914 “74 - 


Hvy. Tex.strs. 9in 
brnd’d 


i eeee 9%n 10 : 11 
Hvy. Col. strs. g 9n g 9% Sibu 
Ex-light Tex. 





ee 8% 10% 
Brnd’d cows. 8% 10% 
Hyvy. nat. cows 8ign 10% 

t. nat. cows 9n 11 
Nat. lis .. % 9%4@10 
Brnd’d bulis. 54@ 6 9 9% 
Calfskins ...1144@15 13 15 17 
Kips, nat....114%@l2n 12 12 13 
Kips, ov-wt..104%@lin 11 11 12 
Kips, brnd’d. 9%@10n 10 10%@11 
Slunks, reg.. 75 a 
Slunks, hris..40 @50 40 40 45 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 84@ 9n 9 9% 10%n 
Branded .... 8 8%n 8%@ 9 10n 
Nat. bulls .. 6 614n 6%n 9 
Brnd’d bulls. 54@ 6n 8 
Calfskins ... 9%4@11% 10 @12 13%@14% 
eee 10  @10% 10% 1114n 
Slunks, reg. .65 75 65 60 75n 


75 
Slunks, hris.30 40n 30 40n 30 40n 





Hvy. steers. 6 6% 
Hvy. cows.. 6 
DED: neecces 4%@ 7% 
Extremes 8% 
Bulle ..ccoee 4 
Calfskins 84 

MB seccves 8% 
Light calf...40 50n 
Deacons ....40 50n 
Slunks, reg. 20n 
Slunks, hris. 10n 
Horsehides ..2. 3.40 3.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 


Phe, WambO.. © oses0ced 
Sml. pkr 


lambs ....1.30@1.40 1.80@1.40 70 @T5n 
Pkr. shearlgs.75 "an 75 80 85 
Dry pelts ...18 @13% 13 @18% 11 @12 
ee 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended May 12, 1934: 


Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 














May 12, 1934........ 21,249 ne 
ir 6, WR: sce. ccs ce Recs 1,975 
Apr. 28, 1984........ 21,640 4,300 17,163 
Aok., S1., TUE: «coe 25,208 See 2. teak 

334,930 22,798 31,350 
May 13, 1988........ 4,970 2'958 768 
pga ee eee pS ee eer 

176,851 5,939 33,415 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, May 24, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: All grades light steers and year- 
lings, including light heifer and mixed 
yearlings, unevenly 25@75c lower, rank 
and file closing fully 50c down. Lower 
grades showed most downturn. A good 
——— of the increased run were 
ight steers and yearlings scaling 1,100 
lbs. downward; meager supply medium- 
weight and weighty steers, strong to 
25c higher. Most price advance and 
activity developed on fed steers scaling 
1,200 lbs. upward. Extreme top, $9.60 
for 1,305-lb. averages, new high on 
crop; most better grade bullocks, $8.50 
@9.40, these scaling 1,250 to 1,640 lbs.; 
extreme top mediumweights, $8.75; long 
yearlings, $8.40; 1,000-lb. yearling 
steers, $8.00; best heifers, $6.85, com- 
pared with $7.25 a week earlier; all 
cows, 25@50c, mostly 50c lower; bulls 
and vealers, strong to shade higher. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Generally 10@15c lower market on all 
classes; increased supplies and lower 
fresh pork prices caused continuation 
of series of declines that started three 
months ago. Week’s top, $3.75; closing 
peak, $3.60; bulk better grade 200 to 
300 Ibs., $3.50@3.60; bigweights, $3.50 
down; 140 to 190 lbs., $3.00@3.50; most 
pigs, $2.25 down; packing sows, $2.70 
@2.90; smooth lightweights, to $3.10. 


SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Spring lambs, 25@50c higher. Old crop 
offerings were little changed, having 
lost most of early gains; aged sheep, 
largely 50c lower. Expanded aggregate 
numbers, particularly of aged sheep 
from the southwest and spring lambs 
from southeast, were a factor in late 
break. Week’s top wooled lambs, 
$10.00; bulk, $9.75; top shorn lamb 
offerings, $9.15 Wednesday, but com- 
parable loads $8.65 downward today; 
week’s bulk, around $8.60@9.00; prac- 
tical top spring lambs, $11.25; bulk, 
$10.00@11.00. Shorn ewes closed at 
$1.00@2.50 according to kind; week’s 
top, $3.25; bulk, $3.00 downward. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
. Economics, - 


Kansas City, Kans., May 24, 1934. 


CATTLE—Increased supplies at most 
larger markets reflected a weaker un- 


dertone in the trade, and values were 
reduced to some extent. Medium 
weight and heavy steers were scarce at 
the local market and little change was 
registered, but offerings scaling 1,100 
lbs. and down are generally 15@25c 
lower than last Friday. Choice 1,280- 
Ib. fed steers sold at $8.35 for the prac- 
tical top, but a few head of highly fin- 
ished 1,282-lb. weights brought $9.00. 
Several loads of choice fed steers scal- 
ing 1,200 lbs. and up sold from $7.25@ 
7.85, while bulk of lighter weights 
ranged from $5.25@7.00. Light mixed 
yearlings and fed heifers are steady to 
15¢c lower, while slaughter cows held 
about steady. Bulls closed weak, but 
vealers are firm, with the late top at 
$6.00. 

HOGS—A prevailing weaker under- 
tone featured the hog market most of 
the time, and closing levels are mostly 
5@10c under last Friday. On today’s 
session more activity was in evidence 
than for several weeks, with big pack- 
ers very aggressive buyers. Late top 
of $3.30 was paid freely by all interests 
for choice 190- to 270-lb. weights. De- 
sirable 180- to 325-lb. weights bulked at 
$3.20@3.30, while some 350- to 375-lb. 
butchers brought $3.15. Better grades 
of 130- to 170-lb. weights went on gov- 
ernment account at $2.50@3.20. Pack- 
ing sows held steady at $2.75 down. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices advance 
sharply in an active trade early in week 
but an extremely dull close practically 
erased all upturns. Springers closed 
about steady, while fed offerings were 
weak. Choice native springers reached 
$10.75 at mid-week, but closed at $10.25 
and down. Best Arizonas made $10.25 
at the high time. Clippers sold up to 
$9.00 on Wednesday, while closing sales 
ranged from $8.50 down. Mature sheep 
also lost most of the early advance. 
Best shorn ewes reached $3.25, but late 
—_ were most numerous at $3.10 and 

own. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics, 

Omaha, Neb., May 24, 1934. 
CATTLE—Record receipts for May 
proved burdensome, and on most classes 
prices worked unevenly lower as com- 
pared with Friday of last week. 
Weighty steers and medium weights 
were an exception, holding mostly 
steady, with choice grades strong. Long 
yearlings and light steers declined 25@ 
50c; light yearlings, around 900 Ibs. and 
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down, 50@75c. Light heifers lost 50@ 
75c, heavy heifers held steady to 25¢ 
lower, and cows declined mostly 50¢. 
Bulls declined 15@25c, and vealers 50c. 
Choice long yearlings, 1,047 lbs., sold 
at $8.35, and weighty steers, 1,348 lbs, 
at $8.85. Several loads heifers around 
850 lIbs., sold at $6.50 early in week, 
with odd head up to $7.00. 


HOGS—Compared with last Saturday 
hog prices are steady to 10c lower, 
Thursday’s top was $3.25, with the fol- 
lowing bulks: Good and choice 180- to 
280-lb. averages, $3.00@3.20; medium 
grades, down to $2.75; 280- to 325-lb, 
averages, $2.85@3.10; 140 to 180 lbs, 
$2.50@3.20; packing sows, $2.45@2.65; 
stags, $2.50 down. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday, 
lamb prices are 10@15c higher; aged 
sheep, steady. Thursday’s sales of me- 
dium to choice native spring lambs, 
$9.25@10.35; fed Californias, $10.00@ 
10.25; fed clipped Californias, $9.65; 
fresh shorn old crop lambs, $8.00@8.50; 
— and choice shorn ewes, $1.75@ 


ST. PAUL 


By U._S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture, 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 23, 1934. 


CATTLE — Strictly good to choice 
slaughter steers and yearlings were 
scarce at the local yards. Lower grades 
were largely 25c or more lower than 
last Friday. She stock was steady to 
15c lower; bulls, weak to 25c off; veal- 
ers, steady. Most mediumweight fed 
steers made $6.25@7.25; extremes, up 
to $8.00. Lighter weights and yearlings 
bulked at $4.75@6.50. Heifers sold at 
$5.25 down largely, extreme top $6.50. 
Medium and good cows made $2.75@ 
4.00; lower grades, $1.00@2.50. Medium 
and good bulls earned $2.25@2.75. 
Vealers topped at $6.00. 

HOGS—Hog prices have dropped 
almost without interruption since last 
week’s close, better 160 to 250 lbs. sell- 
ing today at $3.10@3.20; medium 
grades, mostly $2.75@3.10; 250- to 450- 
Ib. butchers, $2.70@3.10; bulk sows, 
$2.30@2.65; light lights, mostly $2.75@ 
8.10; killer pigs, largely $2.50 down. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs have ad- 
vanced around 25c this week. Choice 
ewe and wether spring lambs are now 
selling at $10.50; good to choice old- 
crop clipped lambs, $8.50@8.75; com- 
mon and medium clippers, $6.50@8.00; 
good to choice wooled lambs, $9.50. Fat 
shorn slaughter ewes sold mainly at 
$1.50@2.75. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 24, 1934. 


CATTLE—A general decline featured 
the current week’s cattle trade com- 
pared with the close of last week. 
Steers, mixed yearlings and heifers sold 
25@50c lower; sows and cutters, 50c 
lower; low cutters, 25c lower; sausage 
bulls, 10@15c lower; vealers, 25c higher. 
Bulk of fed steers brought eee) 
top, 1,171- and 1,263-lb. matured kinds 
scoring $8.50; top yearlings, $8.10; top 
mixed yearlings, $6.85; top heifers, 
$6.70; bulk of good and choice descrip- 
tions, $5.75@6.50; most medium fleshed 
kinds, $4.75@5.50.. Most cows earned 
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$2.75@3.50; top, $4.50; low cutters, 

$1.35@1.85. The session closed with 

top sausage bulls $3.15; top vealers, 
00 


HOGS—Hog values developed weak- 
ness, and for the four-day period end- 
ing Thursday recorded a 5@10c decline, 
with some pigs as much as 25c lower. 
A top of $3.45 was paid early; closing 
top, $3.40; bulk of late sales on weights 
from 170 to 300 lbs., $3.35@3.40; 130 to 
160 Ibs., $3.60@3.25; 100 to 120 Ibs., 
$2.00@2.50; packing sows, largely $2.50 
@2.65. These prices were around $1.50 
lower than for the corresponding week 
last year when top prices varied from 
$4.75@4.90. 

SHEEP—Despite a decline encoun- 
tered in final sales, lamb prices showed 
a 25@50c gain over closing deals of 
last week, this applying only to good 
and choice spring lambs. Sheep held 
steady. Top spring lambs registered 
$11.25 Wednesday, with Thursday’s top 
dropping to $10.75 and bulk going at 
$10.25@10.50. Throwouts varied from 
$7.00@7.50, while a string of clipped 
lambs sold late at $7.00. Top clipped 
lambs scored $8.25 earlier in the week. 
Fat ewes ranged downward from $3.00. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., May 24, 1934. 

CATTLE—Scarcity sustained heavy 
and medium weight steer prices about 
on a parity with last week. Unusually 
liberal yearling supplies resulted in a 
50c decline for the week. Choice me- 
dium weight beeves made $8.00@8.20, 
long yearlings sold up to $7.75, and bulk 
turned at $5.00@6.50. Heifers ruled 
25@50c lower, with light weights off 
most. Choice kosher heifers ranged up 
to $6.25. Most cows finished around 
25c lower, beef kinds bulked at $2.25@ 
3.25, and low cutters and cutters moved 
freely at $1.25@2.00. Bulls declined 
25c, and medium grades sold at $2.75 
down. Vealers remained firm, and se- 
lects brought $6.50. 


HOGS — Liberal receipts weighed 
heavily on hog values, and prices 
dropped to new low levels for the year. 
Compared with last Friday, slaughter 
classes reflect a 10@20c decline. Clos- 
ing top held at $3.20, while bulk of 
180- to 280-Ib. butchers ranged $3.00@ 
3.15. Good and choice 280- to 350-Ib. 
heavies cleared at $2.85@3.00, with 
packing sows moving at $2.50@2.70. 
Most 130- to 170-lb. light weights 
cashed at $2.00@3.00. 


SHEEP—Light receipts of lambs at 
live markets and an improved demand 
in dressed trade brought advances of 
25@50c on shorn lambs and native 
springers early in the period, but after 
mid-week a downward reaction occurred, 
with previous advances largely erased. 
Fed shorn lambs and springers closed 
steady to 10c higher, with late sales 
better grade clippers at $8.35@8.40. 
Native springs bulked at $10.00@10.35 
after reaching $10.75 early. A weak 
to lower trend prevailed for mature 
sheep. Shorn ewes lost 25c, with late 
deals largely $f.00@2.50. Choice light- 
weights were eligible to $2.75. 


— 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., May 24, 1934. 


Trading in hogs at 22 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota was burdened with the larg- 
est four-day runs on record for this 
time of the year, and prices broke to 
the lowest level of the season. Current 
prices are 15@20c lower than last 
week’s close. Heavy runs brought in 
large numbers of extremely weighty 
butchers and many unfinished lights. 
Late bulk good to choice 180 to 260 Ibs., 
$2.85@3.15, a few, $3.20; 270 to 300 
lbs., mostly $2.80@3.05; 310 to 350 lbs., 
=e most packing sows, $2.15 


Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended May 24, were as follows: 








CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week May 17: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








eek Same 
ended Prev. week, 
‘i May17. week. 1933. 
I aéesceeeesecnees 6.25 “ 
MORMIMI 6 cccackecncnen ° 610° sa CO 5:25 
WEIN, Sncsmcacccege, : 5.00 
GNE n5c 0505504000255 4.35 
Edmonton ....... 4.50 
Prince Albert ... 3.50 
Moose Jaw ...... 4.50 
a Sn ae 4.25 
NN aca bcna oosene ge 7.00 
BIE ede se:0:6'0i66 acceion ' 6.00 , ies . bso 
,  . | RRR Rp irae gee 6.00 5.50 5.50 
wae Ceecescccececes oes 5.50 5.75 
ae ae ee 
WEE ST accevecctvees 5.00 
i, ie REE 5.00 5:00 S00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
SO ee 9.00 R 
OS Sepepeioe . 9.10 . 8:90 6.05 
MEE in e's bswuceoiictg 8.25 7.75 6.00 
SE Aoki ode diew ac eare 7.95 7.35 5.95 
MTEL: swwebbessscaci 7.85 7.50 5.50 
Prince Albert .......... 7.95 7.45 5.70 
ee 8.00 7.50 5.75 
UE db:k nese earniey 7.95 7.45 5.70 
GOOD LAMBS. 
NR. os sacdasanewace *$10.50 $ 9.50 8.50 
MEE: odeccoccececoes t 6.00 7.00 ar 
ee cnesinesionceies Hy 7.00 9.00 
ee 
Prince F aes weececcece - eat 
WOES TOW cccvvcccccce 7.00 6. 3 
EEE 6 Sdtwannicese'e 8.00 = 8.00 
*Per head. 
+$7.00-$9.00 per head. 
—@——_ 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 



























































auo = lat kets, week ended May 19, 1934: 
a I 26,800 19,900 _ At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
i, MEE ccs cuieciwenanincins $1,800 26,200 Week ended May 19....198, 500, 236,000 
Me, MEN Sled ccnce coutaaes 74,200 54,800 Previous week .......... 195, 469,000 291,000 
Rs. DE Micccvcevesvespécecs 19,500 LV 336,000 
, i pees i 10 377,000 
WG, SUN Gi cv ccacsccecasvce 27,700 +4 pnd 
—_o— 4 833,000 
gs at 11 markets: 
LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. Lo a eres 429,000 
Receipts and di sposition of livestock Tuevtows WEEE scccweresernucvowcotesssede 402,000 
3 t : ers Bence uccness sckesenvaencecesoodnceren 891,000 
at 62 leading markets in April, 1934: ME Caio ns-ckces covcukesssaukeccnegesaaen 433,000 
Total 1981 Pee ccvivcese sesnGe exter ee 431,000 
— ship- 1980 ERS OIP PERRIER RRR LE Hs. Ue 490,000 
Teccighhi. Ree, Wee I cdscekcvecsccccccnaccavadecessesanee’ 481,000 
enuuai At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep. 
: Week ended May 19..... 154,000 382,000 117,000 
Ea. 1,050,010 658,648 371,481 Previous week ......... 150, 355,000 172,000 
Apr. avg. 5 years..1,001,922 581,093 416,956 1933 $22, 204,000 
CALVES. Y so0'o00 
| CTE 536,896 387,058 145,833 peed 
Apr. avg. 5 years.. 534,958 387,626 146,755 0 
HOGS. 
oa 2,668,046 1,877,626 780,423 p 
Apr. avg. 6 years..3,132,430 2°072;241 1,060,213 How about spacing hogs in the cool- 
ie iis tans er? Have your men read chapter 4 of 
ae 1,837,616 959,177 871,881 | ORK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
Apr. avg. 5 years. .2,292'545 1,215,467 1,067,289 vioner’s latest book? 











Springfield, Mo. 


BEN SHEPPARD 





| Hocs—sHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE 
Hi. L. SPARKS & C 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Telephone 2322 





National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 




















at rem 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. Hf. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Indianapolis 
ois Indiana 
Phone East 21 








Week ending May 26, 1934 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards 
| Illin 


Phone Lincoln 3007 


0. 



























LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, May 24, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 





























Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): CHICAGO. E, ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Lt. wt. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 2.90@ 3.40 $2.75@ 3.35 $2.40@ 3.00 $2.60@ 3.15 $2.60@ 3.15 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 3.25@ 3.55 3.15@ 3.40 yo | 3.20 3.00@ 3.30 2.90@ 3.15 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.35@ 3.60 3.35@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 3.10@ 3.30 3.05@ 3.20 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch 3.45@ 3.60 3.35@ 3.40 3.10@ 3.25 3.20@ 3. 3.05@ 3.20 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch.......... 2.45@ 3.60 3.35@ 3.40 3.10@ 3.25 3.20@ 3.30 3.00@ 3.20 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 3.45@ 3.60 3.30@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 3.20@ 3.30 2.90@ 3.20 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.35@ 3.55 3.20@ 3.35 2.75@ 3.10 3.10@ 3.25 2.80@ 3.05 
kg. sows (275-350 Ibs.) good 2.90@ 3.15 2.55@ 2.70 2.60@ 2.65 2.60@ 2.75 2.55@ 2.65 
(350-425 lbs.) good 2.80@ 3.00 2.50@ 2.65 2.60@ 2.65 2.45@ 2.60 2.40@ 2.60 
(425-550 Ibs.) good .......... 2:70@ 2.90 2.45@ 2.60 2.45@ 2.60 2.35@ 2.50 2.30@ 2.50 
275-550 Ibs.) medium ....... 2.50@ 2.90 2. 260 2:35@ 2.55 2.25@ 2.50 2.15@ 2.55 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 2. 2.90 1.75@ 2.75 2.00@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.85 2.25@ 2.65 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 3.46-229 lbs. 3.27-206 lbs. 2.85-243 Ibs. 3.19-215 Ibs. ........45 

Sltr. Cattle, Calves & Vealers: 

STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : ® 
SD: dowd cause senwienecbon 6.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 5.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.35 8.00@ 7.35 
MEE a Winvsi6-07040<suuesins cole 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.50 5.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 
Nc svuatineercgnstteseuds 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.50 4.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.65 4.50@ 5.50 
EL ccuaddansncesewesire$4 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 3.35@ 4.75 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
ME ccncoavhicheceieiedeaua 7.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 $.75@ 8.25 cue 7.75 6.65@ 8.00 
MEN wvacina daende vemennnensae 6.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 8.25 5.75@ 7.50 5.65@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.15 
NI ost oa eaornalsa nied aac 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 Ee 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 4.65@ 5.75 
| ERR i te 4.00@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.65@ 4.75 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
RRR USE Re ete 8.00@ 9.60 $.25@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.85 7.00@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.50 
ooo a ae stone wales 6.50@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.85 6.00@ 7.75 
MN dhs nteee aipsins vanec'ee e's $3ee 7.00 5.50@ 7.50 5. 7.00 5006 6.65 4.75@ 6.25 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
ERY Seer ee 8.75@ 9.60 8 25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.85 7 @ 8.75 7 B@ 8.75 
_ Sk ioanppreeaqne: pt 9.00 7.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 6.65@ 7.85 6.50@ 8.00 
HEIFERS (550-750 LBS.) : 
SE Oe, Seer 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.75 5.25@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.25 
SR eda os cceneknedmausoe%ee 5.00@ 6.00 5. 6.25 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.75 4.85@ 5.75 
_ *Feersoipeeponpeie: 3.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.50 3.00@ 4.50 3.25@ 5.00 2.75@ 4.85 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.) : 
MR Soe oi wager ccae wonkmes BABE occcccere's 5.25@ 6.50 to | 6.50 sue 6.50 
IN i shirts dinner Sih eeinidnartiae BE ED. saccevedse 25@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.15 
COWS: 
NN ei icedeue ae Se cee ca walt 3.75@ 5.00 3.50@ 3.75 3.25@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 
NE. hdnicsaadcetevnsewen 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 2.35@ 3.25 Ao | 3.25 248 3.25 
oS epebesteperseneey ; 125@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.35 1.50@ 2.50 .75@ 2.15 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
pik waabdccassdevewescee’ 3.00@ 3.50 > | 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 ae 3.25 2.50@ 2.85 
NN sc wnsanutnpda keineadee 2.2°5@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 2.00@ 2.90 1.75@ 2.50 
VEALERS 
SEN ecdeudeGed sc asawensad 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 
DN eakcld docsian pas dae'eslebce 4.00@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.50 3500 4.50 
2 keniepeemees 3.00@ 4.00 1.50@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 
4.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 6.25 3.75@ 5.50 | 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
3.00@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.75 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.00 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: Spring lambs excepted, all quotations on shorn basis. 

SPRING LAMBS: 
.. 10.75@11.25 10.25@11.75 sncogne 10.00@10.50 10.00@10.50 
. 10.00@10.75 ieee 9.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.25@10.00 
9.25@10.00 8.50@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.25 
(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.*........ 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.35 
ME dngd inci ssidcaeedon 6.75@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.10 6.50@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.75 
(90-98 Ibs.) gd-ch.*........... 8.15@ 8.65 7.75@ 8.35 8.00@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.50 7.65@ 8.35 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 7.35@ 8.00 6.758 7.50 Peo | 7.00 6.75@ 7.50 one 7.25 
ME Sele a Mincasiag oa'cwcacasi’ 6.50@ 7.50 5.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 2.00@ 2.60 2.75@ 3.15 2.00@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.10 2.00@ 2.75 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 1.75@ 2.50 2. 3.00 1.50@ 2.75 2.25@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 
(All weights) ‘com-med....... 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.75 .50@ 2.00 1.25@ 2.50 .75@ 2.00 
*Quotations based on ewes and wethers. 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS Philadelphia ............ 16,422 16,149 19,222 
Indianapolis im aialihiyetecaiodia 20,549 2 883 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show | Dlg =: a ag 7 $F foe 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 16 centers Cincinnati 17.394 13'875 0 686 
for the week ended May 19, 1934. enver ..............+-. 9.744. 10,008 13,241 
[i MD sescbesconcecess BE | }6ane) «ee 
wo Cor, Milwaukee “200000000000, 6847 6715. 8.103 
ended Prev. week, | Re ee oe 449,614 456,640 463,550 
May 19. week. 1 4 

Chicago Gag ‘ 20,313 29,948 31,678 SHEEP. 
ansas Yo veceeceeeee 382 . ; NO cn comucudes 30,309 41,581 

PS ctthenconmdadedes 22,783 22,315 19,346 + i sk er 4 38,478 

Best, St. Louis a abdsnlip acd ys 1.83 _ Om: a RP RRP ASE 19,395 26,542 

St. Joseph ......+-.+eeee , , 5 East St. Louis........... 04: 6,979 

CC ¢nanegcedasken 11,852 10,589 9,312 gt AF, — Ls eee 18,244 23,514 

png MO pedekicnee 206 = 2813 1,621 Sioux City .........-..-- 7,809 7,660 
‘or GER. ccccccvceceee y ° 2 DE. choeeecacsvedens 3,373 3.993 

. | eeRys" 1,745 1,838 1,731 Fort Worth ............. 41,303 17.549 

Indianapolis ............ 805 1,646 1,792 Philadelphia ............ 4.888 4.765 

New York & Jersey City. 1,832 9,305 8,781 Indianapolis ............ 2.882 2.401 

Oklahoma er 4 i A . . 84.997 1 

eis 3,913 ORiaheoe ae =- a eT Cre 

gee Re a ree B yp Cincinnati ..... . 1,445 1,051 

WUD hdr carci nerds 2.02 mver .. "8 2:628 

PED wétennwced<nes 3,007 St. Paul .. 2.278 3.747 
Total 158,393 Milwaukee ... 1,071 560 

RNG soc cee 207.585 232,077 298,298 
ee ee Se ——— 

Kansas City 

— <"er ess What is the best arrangement of 

St. Joseph .... sprays and coils in your hog coolers? 

wunite Read chapter 4 of “PorK PACKING,” 

Fort Worth . The National Provisioner’s latest book 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 





SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1934. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
WENO cccccceccccocess 700 10,000 2, 
Kansas City ............ 200 800 ie 
+ ins tel he ly 150 1,500 cau 
Bi MED: ocecevesuseuees 200 2,000 
St. Jose Ccecccccccees 100 1,000 200 
SOG GEE cccccccccccces 100 1,000 1,000 
EMME iccuveosaveens 400 =: 1,500 300 
WEES WOOEEM sccccscinese 100 150 300 
MEE ns cccccccenseccce eeee 200 = 4,300 
| cesauedes ee wee 300 700 
WIEMIR nce cccccccccces 200 900 400 
SPS 100 2,000 nex 
DE cetecesdesaaee weee 300 300 
on : 600 2,300 100 
I dicicates create Maliteiare oie oma 400 eae 
DEE shcGoyseeeesees 300 400 1,100 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 200 00 
MONDAY, MAY 21, 1934, 
CRICEGO oe cccccccccccccs 12,000 26,000 5,000 
Kansas City ..........+- 10,000 9,000 8,000 
SE coon beget ougnvens 7,500 138,500 3,500 
i eee 3,800 16,000 2,000 
i: MD. cadeednesucets 3,000 9,500 3,000 
DEE adiceovussmeba 7,000 9,000 15,000 
i, GEE stecsacesovceed 6,700 7,000 1,000 
WUNe WEG cc cccccccces ,000 2,800 11,400 
BE kecrceccessevecss 2,500 6,000 7,800 
MS - (nian pasceease 800 2,000 1'500 
WE cv cccccccccoecse 1,900 2,100 1,000 
DED cccseeneeucs 1,200 9,000 400 
ns 500 2,000 800 
DEED wccvcvesevenes 1,100 4,000 300 
DED: <éycceseenrseesene 1,500 3,400 2,600 
IS: ikea oe acarncmineets 500 300 2,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,300 1,600 800 
TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1934. 
CD ns cevsiriccceres 11,000 25,000 5,000 
Mamees GRY ..ccccccccce 5,000 7,500 9,000 
OMARS  .cccccccccccccces 12,000 15,000 5,000 
Be, CE cc cecdecccceens 4,000 10,000 2,500 
St ~— coceccccccecce 2,100 7,500 3,000 
Mews GE cccccccce «eee. 6,000 13,500 2,500 
SEG IME. exceccsconnes +. 2,900 6,500 1,000 
BG WER ccccce eneaeind 1,300 6,000 
Milwaukee ...... cevcceee 700 1,500 200 
CO — eae 600 1,400 3,200 
Louisville ...... eccccece 300 300 900 
ML: ac.ccccconceceeus 500 1,900 900 
Indianapolis ....... sonae Sa 9,000 2,000 
ED. d«cccutdoeeeee sie 500 300 
SED  cccqueceweqaee 600 3,000 1,000 
OO oone 1,200 100 
GEE vcecenewecccece 200 300 200 
PETE: ceccccccccvcces 500 900 1,200 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 1,000 700 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1934. 
CD  cccccvnndeodeves 12,000 34,000 6,000 
Be GE cecsnsscuace 5,500 8,000 10,000 
0 Ee 9,000 15,000 3,500 
Ss MED ceccecevuesence 2,500 9,500 2,500 
ag Re 2,400 12,000 4,500 
SORE GHA cvcccccssccves 4,000 10,000 3,000 
Bes FOE. ccsceccceoncece 3,600 8,500 500 
+, i epeaetes- 1,600 600 3,500 
errr 700 1,500 100 
ST each dee acenenee 300 1,600 8,500 
PT  vadcndenw¥c<oe 300 500 1,300 
WEEE cesesccervccseve 1,000 1,900 1,000 
Indianapolis ............ 700 6,000 400 
rr 100 1,800 200 
ENE. ccccccescccees 1,000 3,600 1,200 
Bt: céinececoresevencne 200 1,600 200 
MEE cvcceetnarecues 300 400 700 
CO eS ee 100 400 1,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,300 800 500 
THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1934. 
ID cance catecsiacnee 7,000 30,000 5,000 
ee SET wcccececeves 2,800 6,500 16,000 
DEH odds chctoecevnee'e 4,500 10,500 6,000 
BE, ihecidigdiqneduheet 2,500 10,500 2,000 
Ms GONE secccoccceccce ,200 7,500 4,000 
EE GUE coscecsccccece 2,500 6,500 1,500 
SN tidin‘a. 6 erds 4 teleee ,500 7,500 1,500 
S| are 1,200 500 = 3, 500 
era 1,000 1,400 500 
Cs déddbacegesdeasion 700 1,600 2,300 
DES -ceresesessceas 300 700 900 
RE SGC FERS 65 6es% Os 700 1,300 500 
Indianapolis ............ 800 6,000 1,000 
Se 100 600 800 
Cincinnati 1,300 3,400 1,800 
Buffalo p 200 1,800 400 
Cleveland 100 500 200 
Nashville .. 100 400 70 
Oklahoma City . 1,100 800 400 
FRIDAY, MAY 25, 1934. 
Chicago .... - 2, 20,000 9,000 
Kansas City 600 4,000 5,000 
Omaha .. 1,800 10,500 3,500 
St. Louis .. 1,500 9,000 1,500 
700 7,500 2,000 
1,500 
Yon 
500 | 
+2 9,500 
Cceccccoseseece 200 1,200 2,000 
DE Keccccvecdsvecss 300 1,800 200 
Indianapolis ............ 400 6,000 800 
SEED 6 cv cwtdncances 100 2,000 500 
IE i:</s030> denis «xie 1,100 4,500 2,500 
| ES Ee 100 2,100 300 
RSNA ORE 100 300 = 4,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 900 1,400 500 
he 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


The National Provisioner 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by oe at Rioctest 
centers for the week ending Saturday, 


1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. ........ 4,295 3,037 
Swift & CO. .....s-eeee- 3,508 1,685 

it MO,  cnccnweesns eo sis 
Wilson & CO. .....+e-e-- ¥ i‘ 
Angie Amer. Prov. Co... 1,216 eeee 

H. Hammond Co. .... 2,479 2,558 
Sippy. McNeill & Libby. 463 eae 
ShipperS .-. +--+. ee eeeeeee 10,552 8,214 
QURETS .. cc ccccccccceccs 8,777 37,622 





Brennan Pkg. Co.. 6,783 hogs; Hygrade Food 
products Corp., 1,408 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 4,990 


hogs. 
Yotal: 38,845 cattle, 8,923 calves, 70,751 hogs, 
3,174 sheep. 


Not including 1,020 cattle, 1,693 calves, 57,671 
hogs and 19,480 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co..... 2,897 672 7,425 4,400 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,113 1,182 3,684 5,529 
Morris & OCo....... 2,151 879 esos 1,587 
Swift & o, pewetnieree 2,913 1,058 10,260 5,359 
Wilson & Co....... 2,187 918 4,629 2,831 
Independent Piz: Pee Gane 381 ceuei 
GEES ccc ccccccces 6,208 204 3,480 6,165 
Total ..cccccccces 18,469 4,913 29,809 25,871 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co.......... 6,563 14,860 2.779 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,326 9,859 4,670 
Deld Pig. OO. .0-ccccccce 1,400 8,017 sans 
Meee B OO. .ccccccvccse 2,505 368 758 
BE UE ORs cocwrqccoesse 6,816 7,635 4,431 
DEN cecocecccvccececes eee. 22,086 eae 


Bagle Pkg. Co., 10 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 48 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 44 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 83 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 118 
eattle: So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 73 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. Co.. 462 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 


122 cattle: 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 


164 cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,161 








eattle, 
Total: 24,895 cattle and calves; 62,775 hogs; 
12,688 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,932 1,726 8,997 3,757 
See. @ Gey coccescs 1,985 2,832 7,531 2,678 
Morris & Co........ 979 707 1,094 aes 
Hunter Pkg. Oo.... 1,315 A 5,608 294 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 1,400 eeee 
Iaclede Pkg. Co 600 er 
a ar 3,302 2,511 21,597 216 
GE secessccdbccse Gane 745 5,206 319 
| ae 11,967 8,521 52,033 7,264 


Not including 2,232 cattle, 3,488 calves, 40,182 
hogs and 1,678 sheep bought direct. 





ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Se ea 3,430 1,046 18,212 12,422 
Armour and Co..... 3.942 1,011 16,161 5,822 
BE -tieebcscsenee 1,513 33 916 1,827 
ee oc ad 8,885 2,090 35,289 20,071 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,621 353 11,845 1,008 
Armour and Co..... 3,947 294 11,360 874 
Me OD... e058 3,062 306 6,791 com 
Shippers ........... 3,480 21 11,141 
. ESRD: 248 14 23 

MR i-cvskeoecren 14,358 988 40,660 3,230 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Armour and Co..... 1,462 636 2.564 1,445 
Wilson & Co........ 1,372 651 21502 1/495 
MONE sceiccs oo... 168 a @6 cc 
er 3,082 1,303 5,541 2,870 
ant including 102 cattle and 2,386 hogs bought 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 658 632 2,806 3,334 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 345 87 1,416 39 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 24 S eons 
Dunn-Ostertag ... 97 omar dice 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 100 sere 349 
Sunflower Pkg. Co. %3 aa 136 
ee a 1,297 719 4,707 3,373 
ST. PAUL. 

. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Tmour and Co..... 3,873 4,168 10,679 1,007 
Cudahy Pkg: Oo..... > Se cee ae 
eager 6,000 6,333 15,704 2,269 
} ag Pkg. Co..... 1,671 113 nih wpere 
Nrdaeameaned 1.047 38 67,350 
erie. elo 13,074 12,278 33,733 3,276 


Week ending May 26, 1934 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 903 155 3,34 
Swift & Co......... 795 136 863,473 
GED ow cccssssabvce 1,877 294 2,746 
Dotal ...ccccvecss 3.575 585 9,565 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Plankinton ae > 1,826 6,570 6,811 
U. D. B. Co. » 4 34 eos nest 
Omaha Pkg. og 36 R 
R. Gumz & Co...... 50 apes ‘ 
Armour & Co., Mil. 736 3,284 % 
Armour & Co., Chi. ...-- nae’ . 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 40 ° 
Newton Pkg. Co., 

Detroit ...cccccse 376 
Corkran, Hill, 

Balt.,. Md 187 
Shippers 114 22 78 
Others 479 802 8 

Total ccccccccccce > 8,315 315 10,578 17,460 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Kingan & Co....... 1,746 915 13,583 
Armour and Co..... 871 927 1,604 
Hilgemeier Bros. 10 ci sae 
Brown Bros. ....... 154 29 101 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ove ieee 157 
Meier Be OO. .ccce 93 eens 210 
Indiana Prov. Co... 8 14 149 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 31 5 ee 
Art Wabnitz ....... 16 72 oma 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 6 ie oe 97 
SBRIPPCTS ccccccccccs 916 1,849 22,687 
TEE Ssweacctawnss 394 02 229 
Total § ccccccccccs- 4,245 3,913 39,988 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 27 eees 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 8 coma 404 
Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,485 576 7,145 
Kroger G. B. Co. 44 99 1,802 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co. 3 259 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 18 3.353 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 6 jaee myo 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 99 233 ice 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 18 cone =SOOe 
John F. Stegner Co. 176 316 ee 
DEE vcctevesene 26 837 3,940 
ME véxescewsoned 789 636 280 
TOE  cccucccnsins 2.662 .724 19,940 

Not including 2.086 cattle, 252 calves, 


hogs and 76 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended May 19, 1934, with comparisons: 











CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
May 19 
CO eee 38,845 
Manees Cy ...ccccccccs 18,469 
GERARR cc ccccccccccccecs 24,895 
Be. Wes, AOE. cccivarve 11,967 
hy MEL nng0secesecusts 
Be GED a vecccoovccess 8,885 
. 2. Fea. 14,358 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,032 
BEER Svccoscccceccces 1,297 
 __—-—— seston 3,575 
BE \S.cdviesovceeetes 13,074 
ee. rrr 3,315 
PR ESS 4,245 
ee ree 2,662 
ee eee 148,619 
HOGS. 
sas ecccusewdetes 70,751 
ae wy NG Sa ccesaunons 29,809 
SEO OE: Te 62,775 
East i, SD cecvecees 52,033 
Tie, SEED cecescee eee 
St. Joseph 35,289 
Sioux City . 40,660 
Oklahoma _ City 5,541 
Wichita 4,707 
Denver 9,565 
St. Paul 33,733 
Milwaukee .. 7, 
Indianapolis 39,988 
eee 19,940 
WEEE Secvesevececueces 412,251 
SHEEP 
ae 13,174 
p ER eee 25,871 
CL. Pairediaw te<eoewnae 12,638 
ee TO EE ccesdscen 7,264 
SO Sere re 
0 SH: 20,071 
FE 3,230 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,870 
WEEE. ce cesccccscoeses 3,373 
0 es 51,999 
are > 
Co a ae 1,071 
SS 3,736 
IE. anc sc bncacevsen 2,995 
PE Av cee ahar one cues 151,568 


Prev. 
week. 











133,059 


61,544 


41,719 
21,175 


371,590 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 























RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 14....15,768 1,663 26,293 6,008 
Tues., fe oes 6,261 8,508 23,348 2,087 
Wed., Ma ay 38 . 8,819 2,087 26,545 5,619 
Thurs., May 17:: 6,628 2,280 23,840 4,764 
Fri., May a tl 2,584 766 20,084 9,890 
Sat., May 19..... 700 10,000 2,000 
Total this week..40,760 10,504 130,110 30,368 
Previous week ..40,441 11,755 116,387 44,045 
Year ago ....... 89,133 10,916 122,608 59,269 
Two years ago.. 36,597 8,673 114,481 70,063 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 14.... 3,074 63 4,007 671 
Tues., May 15.... 1,798 106 416 143 
Wed., May 38.2 2,848 168 883 8 
urs., y 17.. 1,852 199 1,185 166 
Fri., May 18..... 730 veee 1,932 1,157 
Sat., May 19..... 100 ease eeee Mocs 
Total this week. .10,417 536 8,423 2,145 
Previous week ..10, 297 6,139 3,043 
Year ago ...... -10,705 8 6,386 4,124 
Two years ago. .11,138 135 mages 7 3,112 
Total receipts for month and year to May 19, 
with comparisons: 
-—-May—— — Year 
1934. 1933. cone 1933. 
ee 112,327 116,082 848,1 679,758 
Calves ...... 1, 623 211, "198 168,543 
a 384,014 358,227 2, 765, 647 2,505,717 
Sheep ....... 111,490 167,146 1,126,110 1,457,897 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. be 


Week ended May 19.9 6.85 $3.55 $3.00 $8 
— week ..... 7.15 3.60 4.25 9. ° 
bec0e5ee Se | 5.05 2.50 6.75 
1932 Sects <tunune tes 6.00 3.30 1.60 5.25 
ee 7.00 6.50 2.50 8.00 
BE nétevesneesreneae 11.00 10.05 5.00 9.55 
ee 13.70 10.85 6.25 14.10 


Av. 1929-1933 ....$ 8.70 $ 7.15 '$ 3.55 3.55 $ 8.75 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. 








Sheep. 
*Week ended May 19. - = 121,700 27,700 
Previous week .......... 110,248 41,002 
BEE. 654.0600 ce pbeneeeeote 38 428 166,222 55,145 
WEE “avec cecksceewesewbe 25,459 100,8 66,951 
TE Avgconwkgewnhewgt em 30,729 93,618 53,670 
TE cove es coveorewnwess 27,3387 106, 64,205 
WE ban vas ccdaeorvcavech 26,853 90,213 59,415 








*Saturday, May 19, estimated. 

HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 

Receipts, owe weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Reec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

















*Week ended May 19.130,100 232 $ 3.80 $ 3.55 
Previous week ...... 116,3 387 231 3.85 3.60 
Sera ,608 249 5.40 5.05 
WEE eb cesccccoseusene 114,841 242 3.65 3.30 
BEL (dbscbee neene ese 118,282 237 7.10 6.50 

ee eee 559 238 10.40 10.05 
WOME inked < dave betaw'e cet 108,399 239 11.45 10.85 

Av. 1929-1933 ...... 118,700 241 $ 7.60 $ 7.15 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
May 19, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended May 18, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended May 2B. cccccccsccccccccccces 119,705 
Previous week ...... Deureneseionsqcoengen 129,62 
ORE GRO. se ccececcccweswncss cccccccccccees 119,705 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and fang oo during the week ended Thursday, 
May 24, 1934, were as follows: 





eek 
ended, Prev. 
May 24. week. 
Packers’ purchases ..........++. 77,060 59,304 
BPOCE 20 POGMIIS ccccccccsccccee 57,872 54,619 
Shippers’ purchases ...........-. 7,159 7,651 
Detal . cccvcvece Cane en t.ceeown ..142,081 121,664 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended May 19, 1934: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jeracy Clty ..cccess 2,660 7,737 2,893 16,439 
Central Union ...... 1,447 1,873 a 
Hew TE. cccccaccs 529 2,684 11,732 2,116 
EE “ev eseadocuss 4,636 11,744 14,625 24,767 
Previous week ..... 7,788 15,277 17,793 40,197 


Two weeks ago.... 7,820 15,625 18,102 45,404 
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AND THE SALE IS MADE 


THOUSAND AND ONE prod- 

ucts are competing for the 
shopper’s attention when she 
glances about a store. The moment 
her eyes rest upon a SELF 
LOCKING Carton of eggs —she 
instantly has registered upon her 
mind a picture of quality; she sees 
two rows of large, uniform-sized 
eggs that seem to say “We are the 
finest, buy us.” 


Free samples gladly sent upon re- 
quest. 


S 
A Few Well Known Users 


Swift & Company 





Economy Grocery 


Armour and Company Stores Corp. 
Wilson & Co The Kroger Grocery & 
Morris & Co. Baking Co. 


Cudahy Packing Co. 

National Tea Co. 

American Stores Co. 

—- Market Co., 
ne. 


Southern Grocery 
Stores, Inc. 


ELF-LOCKIN 


Washington Co-op. 
Egg & Poultry Assn. 

Beatrice Creamery Co. 

The — Cream- 


ery Co. 
Golden State Milk 
Products Co. 








P. 











oO) 


| EGG <i> CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
589 E.IMlinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 











A Flavorable Food Talk 








Fine for Canned Foods 


_ Excellent for Meat Seasonings 
Perfect for Salad Dressings 
Use the PURE JUICE 


| It is more desirable 
We Produce Onion Juice Also 


| SEASLIC, Ine. 





For Slicing 


Search no further if 
you want a high qual- 
ity dried beef that 
makes full, even slices. 
Peacock Dried Beef is 
manufactured and 
trimmed with the 
slicer’s problem in 
mind. Write for prices. 












Cudahy BrothersCo. 
——_as 
Cudahy, Wis. 














1415-25 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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SHURQTITCH 


PRY AYERS 


Importers 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Exporters 
New York Lendin Hamburg 


INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 





1335 West korty-Seventh Street Chicago, [linois 


The National Provisioner 
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D. W. Allerdice, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was among the Chicago 
visitors during the past week. 


Among Chicago visitors last week 
was J. W. Rath, president. The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


T. Henry Foster, president, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was in 
Chicago on business last week. 


Vv. D. Skipworth, president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York City, was a vis- 
itor in Chicago during the past week. 


George N. Meyer, president, Meyer 
Packing Co., Indiana, Pa., has returned 
home after a brief business trip to 
Chicago. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 29,872 cattle, 7,856 
calves, 65,012 hogs, 11,083 sheep. 

Ss. B. Dietrich, vice president in 
charge of the beef department at the 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, II, 
spent some time in Chicago during the 
past week. 

Chester G. Newcomb, vice president 
and general manager, Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, Ohio, made 
a business trip to Chicago during the 
past week. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 19, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
May 19. week. week, ’33. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..21,390,000 18,954,000 22,382,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..47,250,000 43,093,000 43,298,000 
BLT .covctowse 8,734,000 7,988,000 5,936,000 


te 
WELL KNOWN ARMOUR MAN DIES 


Thomas Wilkinson, in charge of the 
grading and distribution of dressed beef 
for Armour and Company, died Wednes- 
day night while asleep. He entered 
Armour’s plant as a messenger boy in 
1890 and had almost completed 44 years 
of continuous service. Forty-two years 
of this time was spent in the beef de- 
partment. 

Mr. Wilkinson has a son Howard, also 
with Armour and Company, who repre- 
sents the third generation of his family 
to serve that company, as his grand- 
father was with Armour for 40 years. 
_Mr. Wilkinson was well-known in 
livestock circles for many years, an ex- 
ceedingly affable man and very well 
liked. He was fifty-seven years of age. 
In addition to his son, his wife, Mary 

ances, survives him. 

~— fe - 


FRED COOPER IS DEAD. 


F. B. Cooper, president and treasurer 
of F. B. Cooper Co., Inc., packinghouse 
products brokers, New York City, 
died on May 25, following an opera- 
tion made necessary by injuries sus- 
tained in a fall on May 20. He was 
68 years of age and had been a well- 
known figure in packinghouse circles 
for many years. 


Week ending May 26, 1934 





CHICAGO SECTION 


TOTAL HOG TAX MAY 1. 


Processing and floor taxes collected 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act have totaled something 
over $285,000,000 from July 9, 1933, the 
first effective date of any one tax, and 
the end of April, 1934. Of this amount 
the tax on hogs and hog products, 
which became effective November 5, 
1938, totals $43,853,652.90. That for 
field corn totals $3,355,452.31. 

The April tax and the total tax to 
date on hogs and pork products as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, are as follows: 





Total from 
* Nov. 5. 1933. 
April, 1934. to end of April. 
Processing tax....... $11,138,084.21 $37,577,783.83 
Import compensating 
PS AER 3,359.97 20,593.76 
Floor tax, other than 
retail dealers....... 35,189.94 6,139,365.07 
Floor tax, retail deal- 
GQ saaitbadevwactees 787.31 115,910.24 
Wetel We. cess cess $11,177,421.43 $43,853,652.90 
ae 


BENEFITS EXCEED TAX YIELD. 


Farm benefit payments of the AAA 
will exceed receipts from processing 
taxes by approximately $90,000,000 by 
July 1, semi-official estimates indicate. 
The second instalment of wheat adjust- 
ment payments, amounting to about 
$27,000,000, and the corn-hog adjust- 
ment payments, estimated at $162,000,- 
000, which will be made in the near 
future, will be chiefly responsible for 
the anticipated deficit. 

Up to April 30, processing tax col- 
lections of the AAA have exceeded 
benefit payments by $30,956,291. Tax 
collections to date amounted to $285,- 
086,956, while payments to farmers and 
administrative expenses paid from the 
tax receipts were only $254,230,035. 

a 


NO TAX ON SUGAR STOCKS. 


Stocks of sugar held by meat pack- 
ers for use in meat processing are 
exempt from floor stocks tax, accord- 
ing to information received by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers from 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and broadcasted to the industry in a 
recent Institute bulletin. 

An amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act provides for a proc- 
essing tax on sugar and a floor stocks 
tax on stocks of sugar held on April 
25. It is understood, however, that the 
tax will not apply to stocks held by 
“manufacturers or converters using 
sugar in the production of articles 
which are not for ultimate consump- 
tion as sugar.” 

a 


CODE TRUCK FEE SUSPENDED. 


Registration of packer trucks with 
the payment of a fee of 90c per truck 
to the trucking code authority has been 
stayed by an order of Recovery Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson, dated 
May 10. The order staying this re- 
quirement of the national code author- 
ity for the trucking industry was based 
on a report of division administrator, 


Sol A. Rosenblatt. This stated that 
“as a result of the protest entered at 
the public hearing against the 90c fee 
for registration and reporting of ‘not 
for hire’ vehicles, it was decided that 
good cause had been shown why_ the 
national code authority for the trucking 
industry should not proceed immedi- 
ately to the collection of the 90c fee 
for registration and reporting of ‘not 
for hire’ vehicles and that the final de- 
termination of this matter should be 
stayed pending the outcome of confer- 
ences with the code authorities of the 
affected industries.” 
eX 


MEAT FIRM MOVES. 


The New City Packing and Provision 
Co., now at 942-94 Fulton st., has leased 
the three story and basement rein- 
forced concrete units at 147-49 South 
Water Market for a term of twenty 
years at a reported aggregate rental of 
$150,000. The lessee has been in the 
meat and poultry business for three 
decades, supplying hotels, restaurants, 
clubs and institutions. 

According to Fred S. Wolfe, presi- 
dent, approximately $75,000 will be 
spent equipping all floors with refrig- 
eration. Possession will be taken about 
Aug. 1. A modern market for retail 
trade will be installed. 

= 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
Price ranges of packers’, leather com- 
panies’, chain stores’ and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, May 23, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, May 16, 1934: 
Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 


Week ended May May 
May 23. —May 23.— 23. 16. 


Amal. Leather. 200 4% 4% 4% 414 
0. WER .ccce e230 ape - sheen ieee an 
Amer. H. & L. 200 ™% 7% ™ 7 
PR 2. 29 28 
Amer. Stores... 400 41 41 41 43 

Armour A ....31,600 65% 6% 6% 6% 
De Bs. seccce 7 3 2% 3 


67 
Do. Del. Pfd. 400 90 90 90 92 
Beechnut Pack 400 60% 60 60% 61 


Bohack, be i> a 
Chick. Co. Oil. 1,500 25 25 25 24 
Childs Co. .... 1, 6Y 6 6 7 
Cudahy Pack... 2 43 43 43 44 
First Nat. Strs. 1,600 63 63 63 59 
Gen. Foods ...10,200 32% 31 32 32 
Gobel Co. .... 4,300 6% 6 6 7 
G.A.&P.1stPfd. 60 128% 128 128 128 
Do. New ... 90 135 133% 133% 131 
Hormel, G. A. .... oene cane veane ee 
Hygrade Food. 200 4 4 4 3 
Kroger G. & B. 3,700 297 29% 29% 
Libby MeNeill.. 3,100 5 5 5 
MeMarr Stores.. .... coos eee . y 


29 
5 
8 
Mayer, Oscar.. .... eens ome ae 5 
Mickelberry Co. 800 1% 1% 1% 1 
M. & HW. POG... «20k ihe ones ee 9 
Morrell & Co. 800 42%, 42% 42% ¢ 

1 


Rath Pack. ... 50 i 25 ti 
Safeway Strs.. 2,400 47% 47 47% 48 
Do. 6% Pfd. 420 104% 104% 104% 103 
Do. 7% Pfd. 420 i111 111 111 110 
Stahl Meyer .. .... eae no eae 
Swift & Co....10,550 15% 15 15% 
,850 29% 
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eS AY? 
t Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSACE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


» Wed Stange Co, 


CHICAGO 


Park 


























FEARS AAA DICTATORSHIP. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


system of production, upon their re- 
quest, the Secretary of Agriculture can 
do so, The Secretary would decide how 
much each section of the country could 
produce. 


“Again, in the penalties provided, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is made the 
sole arbiter, and the amendment pro- 
vides that any person operating with- 
out a license, or after a license has been 
revoked, shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $1,000, or such lesser 
sum as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may determine, for each day during 
such violation or such continuation of 
said business occurs, which forfeiture 
shall be payable into the Treasury of 


the United States and shall be recov- 
erable in a civil suit brought in the 
name of the United States. 


“The courts are not even to be per- 
mitted to determine the penalty, but 
the Secretary of Agriculture can arbi- 
trarily say that any one who violates 
the restrictions must be fined a certain 
sum (not in excess of $1,000 per day) 
and the full power and authority of 
the United States government will be 
placed in motion to collect the fine fixed 
by the Secretary. 

“It further provides that the cost of 
administration shall be assessed to 
those who obtain licenses. 


Dangerous Dictatorial Power. 


“Never in the history of America has 
such an authorization of power cover- 


Boating parties, beach picnics, 
famous Silver Strand, short motor trips to nearby 
mountains, historic Point Loma, beautiful Balboa 
even a foreign land— all lend variety 
to your stay at Hotel del Coronado 
with water sports of bay and ocean and golfing at 
the water’s edge. 


CORONADO BEACH.CALIFORNIA 
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NEW BROCHURE 
A handsome new brochure beautifully 
illustrated with S. California scenes 
is yours for the asking. 





ing so many people been requested by 
any responsible departmental head. 
Even in the NRA,committees and others 
had a voice before General Johnson 
acted. Mr. Wallace says he will not 
exercise all the power requested, but 
who knows that he will not? My ex- 
perience has been that sooner or later 
whenever authority is vested in a 
bureau of the government this power is 
exercised. 


“TI voted for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act in its original form. I did so 
because of my belief that an orderly 
reduction in the production of certain 
crops in this country is wise, and that 
such reduction should be brought about 
in a systematic way, and compensation 
provided for those farmers who agree 
to réduce their crops. With respect to 
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Left: PETERS Junior Form- 
ing & Lining Machine; Right: 
automatically fed Standard 
Forming & Lining Machine. 








Tz WHAT’S YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEM? 
> Peters Can Solve It! 


There is a PETERS Packaging Machine that exactly fits 
your production, definitely solves your packaging problem. 
Starting with the low-cost PETERS Junior there are ma- 
chines in all sizes for forming and lining or folding and 
closing cartons, with hand or automatic feed. You can 
modernize your packaging department, step by step with 
PETERS—and let economies pay the cost of installation! 
Write for complete details! 


PETERS MACHINERY Co. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. 


. Chicago, Illinois 
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the commodities known as ‘basic’ com- 
modities, this plan is now in operation, 
and the farmers are being compensated 
with the processing taxes for leaving 
their land out of cultivation. 

Better Suited to Russia. 

“The amendment of Mr. Wallace is a 
dragnet and affects every single agri- 
cultural commodity in this country. By 
this amendment even after a product 
had been grown and packed at the ex- 
pense of the producer, Mr. Wallace 
could deny a license for its shipment 
and no compensation would be allowed 
the producer. 

“J regard this authority as un-Amer- 
ican and better suited for the soviet 
government of Russia than for the 
democracy of America, where we still 
have at least in theory a written con- 
stitution. 

“T voted against the NRA because it 
gave General Johnson the right to deny 
a license to a business legitimately 
operated, but which may have violated 
some of the restrictions and codes es- 
tablished by him as a sole arbiter. I 
voted against the Bankhead cotton bill, 
which makes a farmer a criminal who 
plants and sells cotton in excess of the 
amount allotted to him. 


“While I am in the Senate of the 
United States I shall never vote to con- 
fiscate the property of worthy citizens 
of this country without due process of 
law, at the whim and fancy of some 
bureau chief, by giving to that official 
the power to deny permits for the ship- 
ment of commodities in interstate com- 
merce. 


What Is Needed Today. 

“While I approved of the orderly re- 
duction in the production of certain 
crops, yet I am convinced that the re- 
turn of prosperity in America depends 
upon the increase in the employment of 
our own people and the expansion of 
our foreign trade. What we need today 
1s More purchasing power and a greater 
outlet in the foreign markets. Harsh 
and unreasonable restrictions arbitrar- 
ily imposed will mean disaster to mil- 
lions of farmers in this country, and 
those farmers must then seek other 
means of employment in the face of 
the millions we still have unemployed. 

“I do not impute to Secretary Wall- 
ace Improper motives, nor do I believe 
that he intends now to exercise the au- 
thority he asks of Congress so as to 
bring about the conditions which I have 
mentioned above. But I say that he can 
do so under the amendment, and either 


Week ending May 26, 1934 
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he or some other Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may be so ill-advised as to do so. 
We, the people’s representatives, have 
no right to give such arbitrary power 
to any bureau chief, so that a farmer 
operating his farm and doing his utmost 
to pay his debts, his taxes, and provide 
for his family, shall arbitrarily suffer 
the loss of having his products confis- 
cated without compensation because of 
his inability to secure a license from 
Washington. 


Doesn’t Want an Agricultural Hitler. 


“I have sympathy with Secretary 
Wallace in his difficult tasks. I have 
supported him in every reasonable and 
logical plan he has presented to Con- 
gress, but I will never agree to regi- 
ment the farmers of America without 
their consent, and by arbitrary power. 

“We do not want a Hitler of Ameri- 
can agriculture, neither do we want an 
army of governmental parasites travel- 
ing around the country at public ex- 
pense to tell the forty millions of farm- 
ers what to do each day, when the suc- 
cess or faijure of our crops depends 
more upon the elements than upon 
human effort.” 


PACKER CRITICISM NOT JUST. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


producer-seller who favors that method 
of selling. Producers are not forced to 
sell their hogs direct, but do it volun- 
tarily. There is not a livestock pro- 
ducer in the entire Corn Belt but who 
can ship to a central market if he so 
wishes. 

“The congressman stated there is a 
lack of competition in the buying of 
hogs direct. That is untrue, as every 
direct packer can attest. Direct sellers 
of livestock have not only competition 
of the central markets, but, as shown in 
a study made in Iowa several years ago 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
there are as many as 14 buyers of hogs 
in many counties, at least 4 buyers in 
every county. In most cases there are 
more than 9 buyers to the county. I 
cannot conceive of a more nonsensical* 
argument than the one which states, 
‘direct buying enables packers to set a 
lower price on hogs at the central mar- 
kets, and, therefore, enables packers to 
buy their direct hogs on a lower level.’ 

“Opponents of direct selling base 
this on the statement that if 10,000 
hogs are bought direct there is removed 
from the central markets a demand for 
10,000 hogs, and consequently the cen- 


tral market prices suffer. These people 
fail to carry the argument to its final 
conclusion and also say that likewise 
there is withdrawn a supply of 10,000 
hogs from the central markets. 


No Effect on Competition. 

“The natural result of such a situa- 
tion is the matching of supply and de- 
mand leaving the price unaffected. The 
central markets do not have any more 
to do in setting the price of hogs than 
a thermometer does in making the tem- 
perature or the weather. The public 
markets simply register the price that 
the packers are able to pay for live- 
stock. What the packer is able to pay 
depends on what the consumer will pay 
for meat and by-products. Livestock 
prices reflect consumer incomes — 
whether the producer sells to the packer 
direct or through the central markets. 


“The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is conducting a very extensive investi- 
gation of the various methods by which 
livestock is sold. Representatives of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
have been in the field several months, 
and it would seem that everyone, includ- 
ing the representatives, might do well 
to withhold judgment on the subject 
until the report of the investigation is 
available. 


“The Congressman would have produc- 
ers believe there is a lack of control 
over direct buying markets. This is far 
from the truth. The Packer and Stock- 
yards Act makes it unlawful for the 
packer to discriminate in the buying of 
his livestock, to use unfair methods and 
practices, and in fact applies to his 
business just as much whether he buys 
any or all of his livestock direct as it 
does if he bought all of it on the cen- 
tral markets. 


“Wilson & Co. is neither for nor 
against the direct selling of livestock. 
Our plants are located so that we must 
buy livestock both direct and on the 
central markets. For our central 
market plants we would much prefer to 
buy our hogs on the central markets, if 
competition would permit. We believe 
that both systems of marketing have 
their place, and we do not wish to see 
anything done that will restrict either 
method that would work a hardship ‘on 
either producer or packer. In taking 
this viewpoint I am explaining the 
views, not only of hundreds of meat 
packers, but I feel also the views of 
thousands of producers who, judging 
by the number of hogs, cattle and sheep 
sold direct, are strongly in favor of that 
method.” 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1934. 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
May 24, 1934. 







Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD— REGULAR HAMS. 

OS eee ~ .10n Green Sweet Pickled 
guly ecunns cae $ 1 oe eed Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Ts ecant ¥ F ' RR cnc nimi 12 12 12 
iy sone ded a OMe $BED oo cccccvcces 12 ing De 

BOR. enceas osteo 6.624%4n 12-14 “DAI 12% 12% 2 
SUERSCROOCOS 1 
CLEAR BELLIES— 10-16 range ...... ine obese en be 
[~ Coeene coos Suen BOILING HAMS 
YT eccoce ccce n : 
BO coewe cee 8.5214b Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
MONDAY, MAY 21, 1934. ae ee eexenwe tig 13% 
PED cccccceceses 13% 
Seecrcecceee 13% 13% 13% 
aaa 13% aed wei 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
13% 13% 
13% 13% 
ne 
ine 13 
12% 12% 
11% «009 
10% 
10 
9% 


PICNICS. 
Sweet Pickled 


Green 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 


7% 8 

4% 7% 
7% 7% 
74 7% 
7% 1% 


ites wats 3 % \ 1083 si - 12% 12% 
» cocoe OSS . ' : me - 12 11% 12% 
seeees 11% ny 

10% 11% 
10 10% 
9% 10 


*D. S. BELLIES. 


















Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
14:16 wees deh 
16-18 9 ane 
18-20 oe wenn 
20-25 9 8 
25-30 8% 8% 
30-35 ace 814 
35-40 8 
40-50 .. 7% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 50-60 7 
*New but fully cure ed. 
DD tiecéeuphie er bias 8.30b 
Mt sésens 8.37% 837% 8.35 8.35 D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Se “eavde bene euve et an 8.6214ax Export 
Standard. Trim. 
FRIDAY, MAY 25, 1934. 5 5% 
LARD— 5% 5% 
MAY ccccee coee : 6.07%n : Tit 
Taly 22... 00 6.10 6.00 6.10ax 7% 7% 
J 6.22% 6.37% 6.22% 6.30b 7% 7% 
_ eeceee eovce eees see = 7% 8 
CLEAR BELLIES— ° widen = 
Extra short clears .......... 35-45 7%n 
May .. 8.30n Extra short ribs +. 35-45 7%4n 
July .. 8.35n Regular plates 6-8 5% 
Sept. 8.6214n Clear plates .. 4-6 5 
SOWE TORE <ccccces nou 44 
Green uare jowls .. 4 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. Green pa amg som ace rire 





Prime steam, cash . 
Prime steam, loose . 


Neutral, in tierces 
w leaf 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 
10% 
17 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prip. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended May 19, 1934: 


1934, 933, 
bbls. bbls. Pr 


WOE eccccospovecssees 10 437 2.154 
Dalen Kingdom ........ nen vaue 1,259 
Continent .......+++- eeee 10 Cece 596 
West Indies ...... eeccce cove 437 299 

BACON AND HAMS. 
Mibs. Mibs.  M ibs, 

Total ...cccccceccccees 2,046 409 86,443 
United Kingdom ........ 1,950 317,000 78,977 
——— eccccccccccecs . 85 80 = 5,554 

EE BREED occccesceees 1 2 16 
Camada ....cccccccccccce eeee eee 217 
Other countries ...... ee 10 10 1,533 

LARD. 
Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 
MEE ccccccecesscooese 7,974 5,851 216, 
United Kingdom ....... 3,603 4,005 141,64 
rrr 3,330 1,752 66, 
Sth. and Ctl. America.... 830 47 5,488 
West ERGIGS ccccvccccess 211 47 3,006 
Other countries ......+.. ss+- eeee LR 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS 
Bacon and 
Pork, » 

From Bbis. Mlbs. M ibe 
ME, TE oc scsuccscces 10 969 = 5,019 
WORE ccececcceccoccoes éeee 27 457 
Baltimore ....... eocccece 1,030 
PETE, wevccecccccesccces eae coee 428 
WOW OUISERS ccccccccsscs sate oan 1,086 
Montreal ......cccceeees coves 1,048 «sik 
SERMERE cccccccccccccese once 1 5 
Total week ..... eveseeee 10 2,046 7,974 
Previous week ......... 50 466 4,972 
2 weeks ago............ 130 3,900 7,771 
Cor. week 1933.......... 437 409 5,851 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER ], 
1933, TO MAY 19, 1934. 
1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease. 


Pork, M lbs..... 430 1,253 cose 823 
Bacon and hams, 

b seccece 86,443 42, ~ 43,674 oes 
Lard, M Ibs..... 216,239 275,7 eoee 59,514 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, per 100 lbs........$9.08 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or more bbls. per 100 Ibs. 
Gelivered) ..cccccccccccccecs 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.0.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated.......... - 6.12% 5.90 
Small crystals ..ccccccccccccccce 7.12% 6.90 
Medium crystals ........... om 1.3 
LaPBe CEYStAIS ..cccccccccecce © 1.6 





Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda 35 

Salt, per ton, in carlots only, f.0. b. inn 
Granulated ........ 
Medium, 4 dried. 








ndried . 
Detroit rock ......- 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
BUND weccccsscnccconscccacessecoses @2.% 
Second sugar, 90 basis..........++-+++ none 
Standard gran, f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.20 
Packers’ curing cae 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......+.--- @3.8 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....+++++ @3.0 

ANIMAL OILS 

Prime eCdible ...ccccccccccccccccccccces 9% 
Prime inedible ........ oveecee Ci ocveses @°e 
TORE ccccccccccccccccccccceeoosese y 
Prime winterstrained ..........e.s++00. 8% 
Extra winterstrained ........... evedesn By 
Mxtra lard Ofl......ccccccccccccccs 
Extra No. 1 lard oil @th 
No. 1 lard oil...... ( 4] 
No. 2 lard oil ( 





20° neatsfoot oil. 
Pure neatsfoot oil. 
Special neatsfoot oil. 
Extra neatsfoot oil. 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil. 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in Lied 

















COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. * bo @l. pet 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. isMalss 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron aeaee- 1.42%@1.45 
White oak ham tierces...... 


White oak lard tierces. 
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Carcass Beef. 


‘Week ended 7, — 


Prime native steers— May 23, 1934. 


eee -+- 13 13% 
OT ae 12%@13% 
900-1000 ....000. Seccee 134% @14 
Good native steers— 
SPEED occéeetcaneees pal 12% 
G00- 800 ......ccceee - 12 13 
900-1000 ...... oeseeee AZ @13% 
Medium steers— 
400- GOO... -eereee coe Stay 114% 
G00- 800 .....eeeee eee 12 
800-1000 ........ cocece ‘2 12% 
Heifers, gost 400-600. .. .10%@11% 
Cows, 400-600 .......... sds 9 
Hind hw rend choice. . 16% 
Fore quarters, choice.. 11 
Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, prime........ 

Steer loins, No. 1........ 

Steer loins, No. 2........ 


Steer short loins, prime.. 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips) a 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 


EEE occsecwseccess 
Cow short loins......... 
Cow loin — a ads 

Steer ribs, prime........ 
Steer ribs, arr 1 Soteete ware 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 


Cow ribs, No. 2 
Cow ribs, No. 3 
Steer rounds, prime. 
Steer rounds, No. 1. 
Steer rounds, No. 2. 
Steer chucks, prime. 
Steer chucks, No. 1. 
Steer chucks, No. 2. 
Cow rounds ........ 
Cow chucks 
Steer plates .. 
Medium plates 
Betskets, No. 1....ccccee 
Steer mavel ends........ 
Cow navel ends.......... 
Fore shanks ............ 
Hind shanks ........... 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis... 
Strip loins, No, 2........ 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 
Beef tenderloins, No. 
Beef tenderloins, N ° 
BD EEREE ccccsoccence 
a 
Shoulder clods ......... 
Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 9% 


Beef Products. 





Brains (per Ib.)........ @ 5 
nine Caniencne see @ 5 
CT Gat ccc eenmcutees @17 
— capescwswees @18 
ee Tho caccccse @5 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 4 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @ 8 
eae caiainciacsiess @12 
Kidneys, per Ib......... @ 8 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 11 11 9 
Good carcass ......0000. 8 » 8 
Good saddles ........... 10 14 12 
. SS “pete: 7 9 6 
Medium racks .......... 5 6 





BE: COO cecesvavsces 5 
Sweetbreads |........... 35 
DEUS ccécewcinssdss 35 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs .. 18 
Medium lambs 16 
Choice saddles 20 
Medium saddles 18 
Olce fores ... 16 
Medium fores ... 14 
Lamb fries, per Ib.. ° 25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.. 12 
b kidneys, per Ib.. 25 
Mutton. 

Heavy sheep ...... Covece 
Light sheep inet eames H 
Heavy saddles ......... 8 
Light saddles .......... 10 
i CE << seus eoaee 4 
Light fores ........... ‘ 7 
SE ME vo ccccweses 10 
Mutton loing ::... 2227" 8 
Sheep tees nee ibe” 4 
heep tongues, per Ib.. 12 
eep heads, each....... 10 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 12% 8% 
Picnic shoulders ....... ° 8 $2 
Skinned shoulders ...... 9 6 
Tenderloing .........e0- ° 28 
Spare ribs ...... cccccece 6 4% 
BG GEE ccccce eccccces 7 7 
Boston ll voeknesunee 11 8 
@15 
26 
Q5 
2 
5 
6 
8% 
7 
5 
4 
5 
2 5 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... Q21% 


Country style sausage, fresh » links... 


Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @13% 
Country style sausage, smoked......... @17% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @18% 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... 200660069 Sit” 


Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @15 
Liver sausage in beef 





liver g ay hog bungs..... @17 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...........++ @15 
Head cheese .........++- decease @15 
New England luncheon specialty. eccnee 8 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 16% 
TOMZUC BAUSAGE .....ccsseccseccecscecs 
— sausage ....... Sueeneesereocacee @16 

seecweaeweseece evceecccsoccceccoe @17 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @35 


Thuringer cervelat ....scccescseccccvecs @16% 


VAMP ccccccccccccce ecccccecccccocece @24 
eg mosegoeneocesooesee eccccccee @23 
C. salami, choice. ..::: ° ee @33 


Aino salami, choice, in hog ‘pungs.. . 


3 
C. salami, new condition..........0+ @17% 


RK choice, in hog middles...... vas . @28 
lami 


DEED w04s Gaicenenaqoeses eeccccee 
Mortadella, new condition.........se.0. @17 
Caplesle .nccccccccccccece ° @35 
Italian style hams.........esesse0 @26 
Virginia hams ............ @26 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 





Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and — 
ae Pipe bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.. ° 
ee 


Regular pork trimmings......... ececeee @ 5 
Special lean pork trimmings........... ° @10%4 
Extra lean pork trimmings........ eevee @11% 
Pork cheek meat. ....ccccccscsccccccccoe @ 6 
PUR DOMES. < ncocccccccccecececose esece g 3% 
PE 06 6:0:5058000c6peernesopeagnce 4% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @ 61 
POGRIOND GROOES .occccccvcescccegue cece @ 5% 
SEE GOONS oocccocccosvcesctdaweeweee - 54@ 5% 
) rr eee @ 4% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).........sese0s ee @ 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. paiveeie @ 4% 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ -.30 34 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.........48 48 
Export rounds, wide Sboeteceeweveue 54 56 
Export rounds, medium............ 40 43 
Export rounds, narrow............+ 48 53 
No. 1 weasands.......... occcece OS 08 
DO (ae Ws cecoccceccceccckets 03 
eee coccccccee 15 17 
Bt a os 06:00 cendabeeeseo ak 12 
BEUOEIO, TOMMURE . oc ccc ctsicccvceve ++-1.10 


Middles, select wide, 2@2% in, “@iam.. -1.60 

= es, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 10 
pon _. ee ccccccccccccccccccede 

12-15 in. wide, flat. 1.10 







6- 8 in. wide, flat. 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds........csescceseees210 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............1.80 
Medium, regular © ccccccccccccccccccccs che 
wile, per 100 yds. eccccccceces lsMO 
Extra wide, per 100° yds.........1.70@1.80 
Export bungs ...... eecccccccccccccccccs oO 
Se SE WOE. cccncesceececeececs Gk 
Medium prime oS ipoS OP's 14 
Small "pene bungs..... cocccccccccccccs OO 
SN APOE Me's 00:2:00:00640060c0sewecic ae 
WME so-so csc c es Desweaeewns -08 








TouNGS......seee. @13% 


= 
«a 
& 






SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, ZB to CHAE... .ccccccccscccecccc cS 
TEM, 3 OP civ vcscncevecccencess Ne 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 


Manali tins, BW CHAS... ccvccceccccce cocccce 6.28 
Large tins, 1 to crate........... ccccvcoecce T00 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 


ht be eee 
Large tins, 1 to crate............+.+ va0e eee. Ue 


8 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 i ncostas haem g 8% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 _- cevccccccoecce 9 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs........ eocccecese 8 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs...... Srccccccocse 5 
Fat backs, BEGG TRB. 0.0 ccc cccevccsocce 7 
Regular plates ......... ‘canensieeanen oe 5% 
BOW veces Wartdaedssees ececceccccocce 4 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. — 14e6 Ibs.. 





Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs...... 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs............000+ ° 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs...........06- soewex @22 
Knuckles, BE Miiandccnncccemenotes ¢ @22 
iked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 26 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 27 
Cooked picnics, skin on fatted.......... 21 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 22 
Cooked loin roll, WREEE: ccccccsccscess 25 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regu! ecccccccceccoccece 119.00 
Family back = 24 to 34 pieces.... 19.50 
Family back pork, to 45 pieces.... 19.00 
Clear back ood 40 to 50 pieces........ 19.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to pieces...... 17.00 
Brisket pork ...cccccccccceces ececces 16.00 
BeOR PORK cccccccccccccccccccccscocce 13.50 
Plate beef .........+..+- eecccecoce 11.00 
Extra plate beef, "200 Ib. bbis. 2.255225. @11.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl...... 

Honey comb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 

Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 

Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl. . 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbi.. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 Ib. bbl. 










OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f. . me — @ 8% 

Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 9% 

Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago beens ° @ 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... $6. 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... 5. 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 

~  ¥ — rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 
Neutral” = tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 7 § 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a. f.. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo oil......... vecstecesesesesss ge 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil...... eoedeeee eoee 4% 
Prime oleo Pons Beng edible. SEES, eee 4%@ 5 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. sa a 
me packers’ tallow.........seeeceeee Hb 4 a 
No. 1 tallow, 10% Ni pmaenr seein 3 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.......ecceeeeee 2H@ 8B 
Choice white grease.......csssccccseecs 376 35% 
BeOTEee GINEED ccceccccoceceocesccs 384%@ 38% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid....- 3%@ oa 
Yellow grease, } - 9 i Ripgeeenpengeeat @ 3 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........s..2++2 2%@ 8 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. ¥ 
Valley points, prompt................ @ 4 
White, deodoriz in Dbls., f.o.b. Chgo. 64@ 6 
Yellow, deodorized .......--.ececesees, 64%@ 6% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, RRR R OTA %@ 1 
Corn oil, in tanks, oo SS Seen @ 4% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills....... 5.4@ 5.5 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, —_ ‘coast. @ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... @ 5% 
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Meat Dealers Win NRA Fight 
For a Code Hearing 


S THE result of a special confer- 
ence held in Washington on May 
18 between the National Code Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers and Administra- 
tor Riley and Deputy Administrator 
Carlson and members of the NRA, it 
was held by the Administrator that the 
retail meat dealers should have a pub- 
lic hearing on a separate code. 


The date for an open hearing will be 
fixed during the week of May 23 and 
will be within four weeks. At this 
time meat dealers of the entire United 
States will have delegations on hand to 
present their views on the proposed 
code, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers. 


Plans Being Laid. 

In the meanwhile, outstanding meat 
dealers actively engaged in business 
for a large number of years and asso- 
ciation executives and organizations are 
being lined up to administer and op- 
erate regional and local meat code au- 
thorities with the purpose in view of 
eliminating unfair trade practices in 
their respective territories. The local 
code authorities will be set up im- 
mediately after the signing of the code, 
if the code should be granted. 

Association secretaries everywhere, 
are being urged to prepare for the com- 
ing open hearing, the definite date of 
which will be announced within a few 
days and all delegations of meat men 
who are expected to appear at the hear- 
ing are being asked to hold themselves 
in readiness to leave for Washington. 
All members of the trade who have not 
yet signed their proxies are also most 
urgently asked to send them in at once. 

The National Code Committee con- 
sists of George Kramer, Chairman, 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, legal 
counsel, Isaac Weill, code advisor and 
Edwin W. Williams, secretary. 

Misunderstanding has existed among 
retail meat dealers throughout the 
United States as to whether the re- 
tail food code is in operation and if 
they come under this code. 

The retail food code is in operation 
quite extensively as will be seen in the 
map on this page, which was sent out 
from Washington May 18 by the Na- 
tional Food and Grocery Distributors 
Code Authority. 


In their release of that date they state 
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that independent meat dealers and meat 
dealers selling some groceries are under 
the Fvod and Grocery Code until such 
time as a separate code is granted 








Open Telegram 


May 21, 1934. 
Dear Secretary: 

At a hearing Friday, May 18, 
at Washington, D. C., code for our 
industry is assured—public hear- 
ing in the near future. Will in- 
form you as soon as date is set— 
spread the good news. Hope your 
association will be represented at 
the public hearing. 

George Kramer 
Secretary Kotal 








them. Combination markets whose 
major business is in food and grocery 
products will remain under the food 
and grocery code, according to the code 
authority. 

— fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Joseph Gruber of Milwaukee has re- 
cently rented the local meat market in 
Amherst, Wis. 


H. C. Richards’ meat market, Me. 
Intosh, S. D., was recently completely 
destroyed by fire. 


A new meat store has been opened ip 
Pontiac, Mich., by A. M. Almy. 


Leo*La Pointe has opened a new meat 
market in his own new and modem 
building in Prairie du Chien, Wis. One 
feature of the opening was a demon- 
stration on the cutting and serving of 
meats. 


Harry Kennedy and sons have re. 
cently opened the Central Market, 908 
Prichard ave., Cudahy, Wis. 


Conrad H. Rothe, operating several 
meat markets in Oak Park, IIl., has 
just leased the property located at 108 
N. Oak Park ave., and will add another 
store at that location after the ose 
has been extensively remodeled. 


A new meat market has been opened 
in the Buschman Building, Prescott, 
Wis., by W. H. Prichard. 


The Gibbs’ Grocery will open a meat 
department soon in their store at Brod- 
head, Wis. Norman Gibbs is the pro- 
prietor. 

Meat markets have been opened re- 
cently at the following locations in 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 4455 42nd ave, 
south, by Ole H. Rood; 2218 Central 
st., northeast, by Leah Rachner; 1120 
Lowry st., north, by C. J. Shallbetler. 

S. Schneider will open a meat market 
soon at 3706 N. 11th st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Arthur Weers has sold his interest in 
the East Side meat market, Elma, Ia, 
to George Doubek. 

L. E. Pickell has purchased the 
Larsen meat market at Hollandale, 
Minn. 

H. Steinberger has opened a meat 
market at Brounsdale, Minn. 











COVERAGE UNDER NATIONAL FOOD-GROCERY DISTRIBUTORS’ CODE AUTHORITY. 


This map, published by the National Food and Grocery Distributors’ Code Authority, 
shows the territorial and trade coverage under approved and pending local 


authorities. 


The shaded territory has local code authorities awaiting approval. 


The solid black marks the territory having approved local authorities. 


The white terri- 


tory is that which is unorganized or from which no applications have been receiv 


Retail meat dealers are under the National Food and Grocery Code unlesss and until a 
separate meat code is granted. 


The National Provisioner 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 


Eastern markets on May 24, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
BOD peviecGeceueubbcssienctueneweue $11.00@12.00 ~—s............ $12.50@13.50 =e... a oe eee 
BME 2. save cone Neeetdea reve sccnentes a oe’ Seeresene: Ti (pe peenes ; 
EE 6 conden eadnk cb.c0ennne-¢.ccnbieene S.00G O.50 lk ccccccce O.0C0GIL.OO sn cccccccce 
QOMMMON occccccccccccccccccccccecccce WEEE = esecccces)  . a06s0GNnaS = § ‘seewaske ° 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.): 
BEY cconsvapaewencseeteotnds sennwes 11.00@12.00 13.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 
RS ee eee eee ey eee 9.50@11.00 11.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 
DE -.cgbisieneveker es ciiecwennecenet 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
DEO. oaccnvececcneeccrcuceccnseccs ) =—Ss«sC swans (| eueemeaees 7.50@10.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
RE Oe Re oceania wicle geese WLSO@IRGO sn... cc cess 13.00@13.50 13 cogie.o9 
Baad .ccccccccccvcscccvcccccccscceecs oOo re 11.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 
DN. oo cebatasbadwacpecnevaseweeen 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.50 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
BEE co cocscnuestcniseeesbecensuss + 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
BEE pov eceencurs seeieaeeceedecewehie 11.00@12.00 11.50@13.00 11.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 
cows: 
es 6Aciging es ee bnkin Neekelen esa tare 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 
ee ere 6.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 abog 8.50 
EE <n<isecneccgcinweey + eetepecies 5.50@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
SE inbvswddaquees eeecesesesiaues ++ 10.00@11.00 11.50@13.00 er oe esadaeuien 
Dc beeck oes dewGersenesed-ecssdsegeee 8.00@10.00 10.00@11.50 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
PN «cccwétebeecteepenesnseeoeces 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 8. so 850 9.00@10.00 
EEE. wcinsbur esadetrocsesesoneeeuee 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
DL bees esse tndeceuneetaseege shee 8.00@10.00 
tum Arde h aswel Ne aeen Cie was 7 a 9.00 
BEER, wcin ncn wn bereccwescessvecesss 7.00@ 8.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 











SEE ace aaun cae a esse maths ebweaee 19.00@20.00 21.50@23.00 23.00@25.00 21.50@22.00 
| ESSE a 18.00@19.00 20.50@22.00 22.00@24.00 21.00@21.50 
ED nh pct ikekaa the nee he eeueee 16.00@18.00 19.00@20.50 20.00@23.00 19.00@20.00 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
SY woctusicaandelene$0-< ph 0 ceaw erates 18.00@19.00 20.00@21.00 21.00@22.00 19.50@20.00 
STL EE ER EE ee | 17.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 20.00@21.00 19.00@19.50 
ait iss ea ecntn lo dlarealearo te @a eae 16.00@17.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 17.00@18.00 
TT cade dash eine desi negeeekiniwe 14.00@16.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
| RG EE Era ee aeees ee 18.00@19.00 20.00@21.00 pe ee 19.50@20.00 
Soins aloe oink dh 6/0. vicinicke lnaseune 17.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 0.00@ 21.00 19.00@19.50 
EE. cncniss saga Wein we gee cheese autae 16.00@17.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 17.00@18.00 
EE RES See a =F 14.00@16.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 15,00@17.00 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
nes ieee tesa C kee a veee seen eens 18.00@19.00 | | an eee 
EER R SRS eee ene 16.00@18.00 er rr 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN 
8.50@ 9.50 7.00@10.00 7.00@ 8.00 
7.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 
6.00@ 7.00 Rape SOP 8 hivewecuens 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
NE TE, incendie bantesenee ewes 11.50@12.50 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 
PE 2 ce cuscececeesecceseecuet 11.50@12.50 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 
TD BBG. BV. cc ccccccccecccccccccees 10.50@11.00 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
EE, GIG. <n cnvcaccecvenetusreses 10.00@10.50 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 11.50@12.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
SE Ds. ceccucvesccoverccceseee 2. Bf Rrerer rere 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 
PICNICS: 
SM GS dacntveserensectoceteces § saeteunvne SRO STO ccceccccss 8.50@ 9.00 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
ON SCE OORT ee 10.00@11.00  —s.... 2. a eee 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
I. 4 VekneknQeb ere emaueete COGS cweccesces 8 = Woeenentce 8 86s Betsguaaues 
TRIMMINGS: 





(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. 
Chicago. 


5.00@ 5.50 
... 10.00@11.00 
down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ’’skins on’’ 


at New York and 


Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City. 


Compiled , 4 the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. rices in cents per pound (simple 
average of quotations received.) 


CHOICE GooD 
GRADB. GRADE. 
( a Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores.) Stores.) 
o] PS ad = 
rea es Kees 
58 && z RB pe &S 2 3 
— Soe oe -— os So 
BE Sh sk BE SE St 
a Ba Ga Of SH Ge 
Beef. zz 64 44 2< 6< 44 
Porterhouse steak.. .47 .38 .40 .37 .34 .32 
Sirloin steak ...... 37 .381 82 «6.381 «1.28 «£29 
Top round steak.... .36 ... .e. ° ee 
Bottom round ..... 32. 


se 


te: 
se: : 
mes 


Round steak, full cut ae 
Heel round ....... ... 20 


tn 

bo hoe 

No 
i aie 

igi: ig 

i) 


Flank steak ....... .27 -20 .21 
SS a. ; oe Se cas cae 
Rump roast, boneless .29 .24 .24 .24 .21 .22 
Rib roast, 1st 6 ribs .30 .25 .23 .24 .21 .19 
Blade rib roast.... 21 .19 ... .18 .18 ... 
Cross rib&top chuck .25 ... ... .21 ... 
Arm roast ....ccc.e ose 2s eee 6 
Straight cut chuck. .20 .17 .16 .18 .15 .15 
Corner piece ...... . eee. eee 
Thick plate ..ccccce LZ 10 oe | = = 
MAVENS ccccccccccce at ae 9 9 .10 
Boneless brisket ... .28 .20 .17 .22 .17 .15 
Brisket, bone in.... .20 .14 .10 .14 .11 8 
Ground meat ...... 26 .14 115 .18 .12 .14 
Boneless stew meat. .27 .18 .17 .19 .16 .15 
Veal. 
Cutlet or steak.... .46 .33 .34 .36 .29 .32 
Loin chops......... 38 .28 .384 .29 .24 .29 
Rib chops...... coos 06 OS CUCU CU DD 
Rump roast ....... Ca a a oe ae 
Shoulder chops .... ... 19 .28 .15 .16 .19 
Shoulder roast ..... ... 16 = .19 14 .16 
Boneless shoulder... .26 ... coo cBB cco ove 
BIOESE Soc codences 19 12 13 .11 «110 = .10 
Boneless stew ..... + | | ee ee | 
MEE. chcisipsseegtne'e 70 .47 .47 .56 43 
Lamb, 
Loin chops ........ 47 42 .44 42 .36 .36 
TID CROPS cccccccce 40 .37 .44 .33 .82 .32 
TAR ccccescccosocss 30 .26 .26 .25 .25 .24 
Shoulder chops .... .29 .25 .24 .25 .24 .20 
Square chuck ...... . Pee ee eee 
Shoulder roast ..... ... Se 20s sex ae wee 
BOER. vanceecccece i a oa | 6 ae 
Shank and neck.... 11 .14 .10 .11 13 9 
Pork. 


Center loin chops 
Rib chops .... 
End chops ..... ‘ 
Fr. hams, whole... .22 ... . ° oe . 
Fr. shoulders, whole .18 ... .15 .16 ... .15 
Fr. picnics, whole.. = ot «en at ane one 








Boston butts ...... 6 .18 -20 .16 
Spareribs ......... 18 15 .14 .11 .14 
Lard (carton) ..... — a Al 
Sm. hams, whole, 

Peers 18 .18 .19 .18 .18 
Sm. hams, whole, 

2 © wdcccccesee con Tan ww 


Bacon strip, whole, 

WE cvawecceses 23 .23 .22 .22 .22 
Bacon strip, whole, 

ee rae 20 .19 .19 .18 .20 
Sliced bacon, No. 1. .34 .30 .28 .27 .27 .26 
Smoked butts ...... -29 .26 .25 .25 .24 


Smoked picnics ‘ . ° 

Corned bellies or 22 ... 16 .18 
pickled pork ee 

Sausage meat ...... -28 .18 .18 .19 .14 .15 

ee eer oe6. «6b abe” See ‘bee 








AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


A meeting of the Code Committee, of 
which George Kramer is chairman, was 
held at 250 West 57th street, Man- 
hattan, Tuesday evening of this week. 
Representatives from the branches in 
Greater New York were present. Some 
minor changes were made in the pro- 
posed code and from present indications, 
a large delegation will go to Washing- 
ton to tinnd the public hearing which 
will probably be held soon. 


Despite the inclement weather, a well 
attended meeting was held by the East- 
emn District Branch Tuesday of this 
week, An advertising campaign to 
stimulate buying from individual mer- 
chants was started in the form of leaf- 
lets to be distributed to customers, the 
first cost to be borne by the branch. 
A number of members signed for the 


Week ending May 26, 1934 


advertising proposition sponsored by 
the Livestock and Meat Board. This 
branch has also taken up the proposi- 
tion of cooperative buying of butter. 
Resolutions to be presented at the State 
Convention June 11 are being prepared. 


An attendance of more than one 
thousand members and friends of the 
Washington Heights and Ye Olde New 
York branches favored the first of a 
proposed series of barbecues held at 
Breinlinger’s park, Boston Post Road, 
New York, May 20. The committee, 
under the leadership of George Anselm, 
and composed of Leo Kaiser, Joseph 
Eschelbacher and other members of Ye 
Olde New York board of directors and 
Max Haas of the Washington Heights 
branch, devoted the whole of the pre- 
vious day to the necessary prepara- 
tions. The 700 pound steer was do- 


nated by the local plants of the Big 4 
ackers. Other donations included a 
amb from J. M. & P. Scanlan; frank- 

furters from Hygrade Food Products 

Corporation, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Wetz- 
stein’s Sons, Adolf Gobel, Inc., and E. 

Greenebaum & Son. Games and danc- 
ing were enjoyed by the grown-ups, 

while Lester Kirschbaum, president, Ye 

Olde New York branch, amused the 


children. 
a 


IT PAYS TO PUSH SAUSAGE. 


A Boston retailer was displaying two 
17-in. trays of sausage in his display 


case. Sales were averaging about 
$31.00 weekly. He tried filling four 
trays. Sales averaged $52.00 weekly. 


Now he is putting in.a new 8-ft. show- 
case in which will be displayed nothing 
but quality sausage. He expects vol- 
ume to increase accordingly. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
W. J. Neumann, secretary, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., is spending a few weeks 
at Miami Beach, Florida. 


H. C. Stanton, specialties sales de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
was in New York last week. 


Visitors to New York last week in- 
cluded L. B. Dodd, dressed beef de- 
partment; G. G. McKnight, beef and 
pork cuts department, and R. B. Als- 
paugh, research department, all from 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended May 19, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 143 lbs.; Manhattan, 
2,201 Ibs.; Bronx, 1,124 Ibs.; total, 3,468 
Ibs. Poultry—Bronx, 25 lbs. 

fo 


BY-PRODUCTS AND MEAT PRICES. 


(Continued from page 15.) 
as if the live stock and meat industry 
had a pretty big job on its hands last 
year—selling such a large amount of 
beef. 

Prices of Cattle Improving. 

Mr. LEE: It did have a big job, Mr. 
Tomhave, and while we are pretty 
proud of the fact that we were able to 
sell the meat, we do wish we could have 
gotten higher prices for it and paid 
higher prices for your live stock. We 
think though that we probably did as 
well as we could, and that prices of 
beef and prices of live stock were about 
as high as they could possibly have been 
with the purchasing power of consum- 
ers at less than one-half of normal. 
And, as you know, marketings of cattle 
have continued unusually large since 
the first of this year, but even so, prices 
of cattle have improved substantially. 


Mr. TOoMHAVE: And we've all been 
glad to see it. 

By the way, Mr. Lee, there is another 
question I would like to ask you. I know 
that you packers have done a great deal 
of work with by-products. I heard 
someone make a statement the other 
day that the development of the by- 
products industry by the packer has 
been helpful to both the consumer of 
meat and the producer of live stock. 
He didn’t go on and prove his point, 
and I wonder if you could explain that 
for our listeners. 


Value of By-Products. 


Mr. LEE: Yes, I can. The by-prod- 
ucts of the meat industry are far more 
important than they seem to be on the 
surface. In the case of cattle and beef, 
let us just go back a few years to the 
time when by-products were not gen- 
erally utilized and when about the only 
by-product utilized was the hide. The 
packer bought a beef animal for a cer- 
tain figure. The dressed meat which 
that animal yielded probably was only 
a little more than half its live weight. 
That would mean that the wholesale 
price of the beef would have to be about 
double the cost of the live animal, just 
to bring back to the packer the amount 
of money which he had paid for the 
animal. The value of the hide was 
probably not really enough to offset the 
cost of dressing the beef, distributing 
it to the points where it could be con- 
sumed, and selling it. Consequently, 
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when the beef was sold at wholesale, it 
had to bring enough to cover more than 
the entire cost of the live cattle. 


In modern times the situation is dif- 
ferent. Now there are literally hun- 
dreds of different by-products. The 
parts of the beef animal which formerly 
were a waste, now yield tallow and glue 
and buttons and shoehorns and impor- 
tant medicines, and hundreds of other 
interesting products which may seem 
to have no connection with the packing 
industry at all. Now, in some years in 
the past, the value of those by-products 
was enough to offset the cost of dress- 
ing the beef and selling it so that the 
wholesale price of beef did not have to 
yield as much money as the steer actu- 
ally cost alive. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: 
1933, Mr. Lee? 


Last Few Months Show Gain. 


Mr. LEE: No, unfortunately, it 
wasn’t, and it hasn’t been true for sev- 
eral years, because prices of by-prod- 
ucts, like prices of everything else, have 
been unusually low and expenses such 
as taxes, wages, and transportation 
have been higher in proportion to meat 
and live stock prices than they were a 
few years ago. In some cases by-prod- 


Was that true in 


‘ucts prices were so low that their value 


did not offset the cost of processing 
them. Prices of by-products have gone 
up substantially in the last few months 
and that may well be one reason why 
the prices of cattle are from nine to 
twenty-five per cent higher now than 
they were a year ago. 


Generally speaking, the live stock 
producer isn’t able to get the full value 
of the by-products when he dresses live 
stock on his own farm, although, of 
course, he will be able to utilize some 
of them, like the hide. That’s a very 
important thing. Producers just don’t 
have the equipment that’s necessary to 
utilize the by-products most efficiently. 

Mr. TOMHAVE: Well, that’s very in- 
teresting, Mr. Lee. I am of the opinion 
that the number of animals dressed on 
farms in 1932 and 1933 was pretty 
high. 

Mr. LEE: Yes, it was. I think that 
one reason for it was what I have just 
mentioned—the fact that prices of by- 
products were so unusually low. 

Mr. TOMHAVE: I heard some pro- 
ducers talking over another interesting 
thing the other day. One of them re- 
marked that he had a steer on his farm 
that would weigh a ton. One of the 
old timers in the crowd said that it was 
too bad conditions weren’t like they 
were forty years ago and the farmer 
might have been able to top the market 
with his ton steer. 


Demand Less for Heavier Animals. 


Mr. LEE: Mr. Tomhave, that’s rather 
an interesting subject. Forty years ago 
the demand throughout the country was 
for beef from heavier cattle—animals 
which were at least two or three years 
old and sometimes five or six years old. 
The taste of the American consumer 
has gradually worked away from that 
and now, generally speaking, the most 
popular kind of a beef animal is a steer 
weighing nine to eleven hundred pounds. 

_Mr. ToMHAvE: I understand that 
different parts of the country like dif- 
ferent types of beef? 


Mr. LEE: Yes, they do. We sell our 


heaviest beef in the East now, in Bos. 
ton, for example. They like big steaks 
and heavy roasts down there. In the 
Middle Western part of the country, the 
demand is for lighter steers, that weigh 
nine hundred to a thousand pounds, J] 
expect that you noticed that the price 
at Chicago of heavy steers has been 
improving recently, and a few weeks 
ago, reached the highest level for which 
this grade of steers has sold for eigh. 
teen or twenty months. Before that 
increase started, beef from the heg 
weight steers was lower than beef from 
the thousand pound weights. 

Mr. TOMHAVE: What do you think 
caused that, Mr. Lee? 


Demands for Heavy Steers Increase, 


Mr. LEE: Well, there would un. 
doubtedly be two reasons for it. Prob. 
ably the demand for heavier beef was 
a little stronger—employment has in. 
creased quite a bit down in the heavily 
populated areas in the East, you know, 
where this heavier beef is eaten, and 
so, relatively, the demand for that kind 
of beef improved. Then a smaller pro. 
portion of the receipts of cattle has hen 
made up of these heavy well-finished 
cattle, so it was probably a combination 
of the two factors—a somewhat greater 
demand and a smaller supply. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: That’s interesting, 
Mr. Lee. What do you think about the 
present condition of the live stock 
market and the possibilities for live 
stock feeders at the present time? 


Mr. LEE: The general index of en- 
ployment, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is 37 per cent higher 
than it was a year ago. The index of 
payrolls is 75 per cent higher. That 
means that millions of people in this 
country have more money to spend than 
they had a year ago. If supplies of live 
stock in 1934 should be about the same 
as supplies in 1938, and if purchasi 
power stays at present levels, I woul 
say that prices of live stock will con- 
tinue to be higher than they were a 
year ago. If employment increases and 
marketings of live stock do not increase, 
I believe it is safe to say that prices 
will continue to improve. 


Mr. TOMHAVE: And that’s some 
thing for which we are certainly hoping, 
Mr. Lee. 

Mr. LEE: Indeed we are, and that 
goes for the meat packing industry, as 
well as for the live stock producing 
industry, Mr. Tomhave. 

onmitfiinmne 


LITTLE CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT. 


A further expansion in factory en- 
ployment and payrolls was recorded in 
April by the manufacturing establish- 
ments reporting to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Between March 1b 
and April 15, employment increased 1.9 
per cent and payrolls rose to 3.2 per 
cent. 

Little change in the employment situ- 
ation in the meat packing industry was 
shown for the month. Employment in 
April was 92.4 per cent, based on the 
three-year average, 1923 to 1925, a8 
normal, or 100 per cent, compared with 
92.8 per cent during the previous month 
and 76.4 per cent in April, 1933. 

Payroll totals for April, 1934, were 
76.1 per cent, compared with 75.9 per 
cent during the previous month 
58.9 per cent during April, 1933. 
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Blades have 
2 Cutting 
Edges 





O. K. KNIFE—the PRACTICAL KNIFE 


That Requires No Grinding 
Suitable for ALL Makes and Styles of Grinder Plates 


The O. K. Knife holder is strong and durable—practically everlasting. 


The knife blades are made of tool steel and will hold their cutting 
edge twice as long as any other make. 


Send for Further Information and Price List 


one blade THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


detached 2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, 


"Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 
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The Man Who Knows 


H.J. MAYER 
SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 





The Man You Know 


Maker ofthe, gen The prime 
Special Frankfurter, ee 
Belegae, Fork San- favorite of 


out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 


gl progressive 


Carne, Rouladen Del- 





icatessen, Wonder 
Pork Sausage Sea- packers 
soningsand NEVER- 
FAIL Curing Com- 
pound. 
Beware of products Join the LYONE Parade and make iz 
— — rane tN the finest Sausage ever made with 
y H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer H. J. MAYER NEW DEAL 
products listed. LYONE SEASONING weooemmar 
H. J. MAYER & SONS Co. 
6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office, Windsor, Ont. 





For Quality Meat 
Products 
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KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular 


MACHINE CO. 







THE HOTTMANN 


3325 ALLEN STREET 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























SUPERIOR FEATURES 


MEAT, WATER & AIR TIGHT 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















Strong, heavy, LEAKPROOF con- 
struction guarantees leng life. 
Piston adjustable for wear—in- 
sures perfect performance at all 
times and cuts amount of air 
Pressure necessary. Casing losses 
reduced! Made in 100, 200, 300, 
400 lbs., capacities; designed for 
speedy production. 


Write for complete details! 


Equipment for Sausage Makers 

















STOCKINETTE 








BAGS and TUBING for 
Beef — Lamb — Ham — Sheep 
Pigs—Cuts—Calves—Franks, Etc. 


DESIGNED BY BAG MAKERS 
WITH PACKINGHOUSE EXPERIENCE 







E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW ‘nee 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mégr. 


(Formerly with Armour & Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since eye) 





Hindquarter Bag 
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i 
FEATURES 


developed by Jamison engineers, to 
meet modern demands for efficient, 
refrigeration-saving operation, make 
JAMISON-BUILT Doors a better in- 
vestment today than ever before— 
for all types of plants using refrig- 
eration. 


Send for Bulletins 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE 
DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 
Hogentawn, Maryland, U. S 


ranches in all principal cities 


































NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Cows, common to medium............ $ 3.00@ 4.25 
Bulls, common to medium...... Reems 2.75@ 3 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice...........+... $ 7.50@ a4 
Vealers, Medium ......cccccccccccces 6. 00@ 
Vealers, culls and common........... 4.00@ Hy $0 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice, clipped....... @$9.75 
Lambs, choice, spring........+++++++- @12.00 
Lambs, medium ......++-seeeeeeeeees @10.50 
Ewes, choice, clipped. ...........++-- @ 3.50 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 172-195 IDS... ... sewer e erence eee @$4.2 
i | | “essere $ 3.80@ 4.00 

3.00@ 3.40 


Hogs, Heavy ..---sececcccccececceees 
DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice... .$ 8.50@ 8.63% 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy......+-.e++eeeeees 134Ol4% 
Choice, native, light.......+.+e.+++s coe 
Native, common to fair.........--+++++ 2 @12% 
WESTERN at BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs..........-.. 2 3. 
Native choice yearlings, wn0@600 lbs. tee Sag 
Good to choice heifers........+..eeseees @12 
Good to Choice COWS......-eeeesceeeees % @10 
Common to fair COWS.......eeeeeeeeees 4 = 
Fresh bologna bulls.......-.sse+eseeees 6%4@ 7% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City 
\. Bc cececcoccsleace 16 @18 19 @21 
Ne. 2 ribs Lavccorsoenaven 15 @li 17 @18 
No. 3 rib@....-.cececcees 12 @l4 15 
We. 1 1OdMB..cccccccccece 27 25 @28 
No. 2 loin®.......ccceeee 20 @23 20 @23 
No. 3 loins........--+++. 16 @18 16 @18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 17 @19 18 @19 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 1 @lij 16 @I17 
No. 1 rounds..........-- 12 @13 13 @l4 
No. 2 rounds...........- ll @12 @12 
8 rounds.........+-- 9 @ll @ll1 
©. 1 CHUCKS... ..ccccccce 10 @ll 10 11 
No. 2 chucks. ........c00 9 @10 9 10 
No. 3 chucks.........+++« 8 @9 9 
BQlOMNAS 20. ---cccccccces 6%4%@ 7% 7 8 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. AVE......-6--eeee- 2 @23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg... .....--eeeeee 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg.........+-+++ 50 @é60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg........++-+-+-- 50 @60 
Boulder ClOdS 22.0... ccccccccccccvcces ll @12 
DRESSED VEAL. 
NR ids ott canna een Weaee 114%@12% 
PD. nce cwecanvoresseeeseqegsceances 10 @ll1 
GD. Bau ncderccssctecendeseest<auss 7 @8 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime to choice.............+.+- 22 @23 
MEE 9 k-6.0. 6s cessed euvuaceueesene 21 @22 
Es Scccaaceseseceseseneens 19 @20 
PE, GE cccucrc.cesceccccovceceveses ll @12 
SE, TREE oc ccc tccccccscccss sees 9 @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 
Pork tenderloins, fresh........ 
Pork tenderloins, frozen...... 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 

Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, Western. 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@ 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, ry ‘bs. 








BVEFARE 2. cccccccccescccccccccceseces @10 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 13 @14 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 7 @8 
GED K cerens-qoes Kanenhennedesesse<s 7@8 

SMOKED MEATS. 

Hams, 8@12 Ibe. AVG. ......ccccccsccces 16 @I17 
SEOEEG, DOGUEE BEG, SVB. coccccccceccoces 16 @17 
GE EE, WU c cseccececovcsans 16 @17 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. peeeeeee cocceece --1l1 @12 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg.............eeee. 11 @12 
City pickled bellies. “Ra@i2 Ibs. avg..... 14 @16 
Bacon, boneless, Western..............- 18 @19 
Bacon, boneless, city..........scscceess 16 @18 
Rollettes, 8@10 Se Ges vcccvesnecees 14 @15 
BOGE GONE, Mic cccccccccccccesecece 22 @25 
WE EG I s datccccccoccusectec 24 @26 
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FANCY MEATS. 











Fresh steer tongues, pumas. ecece 15¢c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ... evee 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal . 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys .... 8c a pound 
Mutton — 10c each 
Livers, beef 25c a pound 
Oxtails 15¢ a pound 

- 20c a pound 
WD cdcinundacbdewtadacawans 10c a pair 

BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
ea en @ % per cwt. 
DY iL vnc enctenbe eee béweuee @1% per cwt. 
FT Sep ea ene @1% per cwt. 
BEEN GUE. cvinccceseeccecssas @1% per cwt. 
GREEN CALFShINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. .09 1.45 1.55 1.60 1.85 
Prime No. 2 veals. .08 1.30 1.40 1.45 1.60 
Buttermilk No. 1.. .07 1.20 1.30 1.35 


Buttermilk No. 2.. .06 1.10 1.20 125 /2:: 
Branded grubby. . -04 .75 -85 90 1.00 
Number 3.......... -04 -75 .85 90 1.00 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @24% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............. 24144 @2414 
Centralized (90 score)..............+++-23% @24 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 

Special packs or hennery selections..... 18 @20 
PTE: 600660 seieecemidvesucecheuete 17%@17% 

WEE Sececdto cxcueuseneme su deeuscuaaoe @15% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, Rocks, light, via express @16 
Broilers, Rocks, Bs balivaacecen . @24 
CHESMOMS, BERS cccccccccccsceccce * @17 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls— packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., to dozen, Ib...16 @18 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...15 @I17 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...15 @17 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...14 @16 


IN I os ee ae 23 @27 
Chickens, fresh: 

EES cat.beniebinnwa<as-«abaasar 23 @28 

Shaina senna sWithbees anee cose 18 @27 


Chickens—frozen—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 @22 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 @21 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 @22 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 @22 
Ducks— 


Ce eT 14%@15 
Squabs— 
CE svccrvescsncseatwaceee 25 @35 
Turkeys, frozen: 
EE Gia cadkneddbenevaadeenee 16 @27 
MEE BiinkesecnbneGosdeseedanss 16 @23 
—o— 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
nie and Philadelphia, week ended May 
1 


Scores 93 92 90 88 
CHS ccccccvccs 23-2314 22% 22 21% 
New York ....... 25-2514 2414 23% 2214 
BEE esccondetes — 26 24% 23% 
Philadelphia ...... 26 2514 24 23 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—80 score at Chicago: 


Scores 90 89 88 
EES gnukin eet aw orwahia® 23 21% 21% 
DS cenicenecvenes 23% jeans 
DT cierbvctvariensens eve 
PEE cerned. cconsene ees 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last — Since Jan. 1. — 


week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
Chicago. 46,406 43,641 49,126 986,207 1,068,074 
N. Y.... 61,137 61,683 67,823 1,378,397 1,481,970 
Boston . 23,411 19,996 21,919 461,013 452,929 
Phila. .. 20,290 19,653 25,471 481,949 530,798 


Total 151,244 144,973 164,339 3,307,566 3,533,771 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 





Same 
In Out Onhand week day 
May 17. May 17. May 18. last year. 
Chicago ..... 7 974 48,366 2,608,672 4,148,187 
N. ¥. ....... 66,847 54,907 797,512 1,101,088 
Boston ...... 10,983 4,923 1,443 549,497 
Pee seceven 4,980 6,840 1,525,216 1,977,233 
DUE cic 254,784 115,036 5,242,843 7,776,005 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
May and June inclusive........ $24.00@$25.00 








ar sulphate, double bags 
lbs., f.a.8. fac Y¥ ee @nom. 
Bibod dried, 16% DOP WIS. 0c csccece @ 23 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 2.75 & 10¢ 
~~ meal, foreign, 114% ammonia, 
10% B. Thc cocvcevescocccceses @ 37.0 
Fish scrap, ” acidula ted, 6% ammo- 
a 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
ne péel GhesbSeeretoncganechees 3.00 & 50c 
sada —— per net ton, end and 
ReGen cae Gu amaaee a saean @ 24.50 
= "300.16. bags. . @ 26.30 
fm 10D-ID. DAS... ccccccccccccccece @ 27.0% 
Tankage, ground, 
15% B. P. 2.25 & 10¢ 
Tankage, engveunl 9@10% ammo- 
GE davincncececuuueeeaierasencsees 2.10 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton c.i.f............. @ 24.50 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.... @ 25.0 
Superphosphate, bulk, _— Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 80 
ser 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @ 19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.......... @ 9.70 
Muriate, in bulk, per ton. sable acon . -60c unit Ko 
Sulphate in bags, Te Dihic casecdece @ 42.15 
May shipment less 10% discount." 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
eer ee ° g m1) 
Gee DUE dewccescccsceomsseees oe 45 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin my avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


per 100 pleces..........seeeeeees - 75.00@ 85.00 
Flat shin — avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
DOr 100 pbeces... nc ccccccccccccccce @ 65.00 
Black or cine’ — per ton..... 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per tom. ...cccccccccece @100.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
SS reer eeceee ° @ 70.0 
Horns, according to grade........... 75.00@200.00 


rr 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
May 19, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 19. week, 1933, 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,498 10,166 6, 
Cows, carcasses... 857 937 
Bulls, carcasses... 317 155 164 
Veals, carcasses... 14,794 14,979 10,472 
mbs, carcasses. 35,374 32,165 31,331 
Mutton, carcasses. 3,933 2,039 2,. 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 515,538 428,876 473,380 


Pork cuts, Ibs....2,392,195 2,029,563 2,344,005 


Local slaughters: 


GOS. ccevdsvcnce 7,822 9,305 8,781 

OS aes 13,396 16,826 14,388 

OS eae 39,644 37,688 38,663 

err 34,907 48,061 64,660 
on rd 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended May 19, 1934: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 19. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,465 2,510 2,201 
Cows, carcasses ...... 917 1,141 854 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 343 524 414 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,041 2,352 1,23 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,641 11,645 14,753 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,269 555 1,082 
WEG GG Nacckcwesear 60,784 453,855 611,170 
oe ~ D . senepnatel 
1,745 1,838 1,731 
po aed . ,048 084 4.123 
Hogs - 16,422 16,149 19,222 
Sheep 888 765 5,982 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended May 19, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: May 19. week. 18933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,740 2,700 2,688 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,797 2,054 1,674 
Bulls, carcasses ....., 44 30 80 
Veals, carcasses ...... 921 788 861,14 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 14,800 15,341 23,578 
Mutton, carcasses .... 943 577 ~__:1,501 
WO ML ccc cesekies 278,336 333,744 661,628 
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Ss. 
. * 
* |Mr. Pork Packer:— 
10 @ $25.00 & 
@nom. 
a Ask Yourself These Questions 
@ 37.0 
0 & 50c © e 
ome Am I getting the highest pos- 
@ 2%. . . 
aul sible yields from products? 
0 & 10¢ 
@ 150 Are all my operations as 
@ 25.0 
@ 80 efficient as they could be? 
@ 19.15 
unit Rp * * + 
42.15 
@ # | Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day- 
NS. ‘ to-day problem. Only by studying markets and check- 
0 a ing against tests of the best experience can profitable 
12 oan results be secured in daily plant operation. 
@100.00 
09,10 This book is designed to show the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. It is a “test book” 
LES. rather than a “text book.” Figuring tests is empha- 
= sized’ and important factors in operation in all depart- 
— ments are discussed. (See chapter headings.) 
Cor, 
Tos" It is NOT an academic presentation of the routine 
“ss Price $6 of pork packing. It IS a practical discussion of best 
we Plus postage, 25c methods for getting results, backed up by test figures, 
aime Bound in flexible leather, $1 extra. which every alert pork packer needs and should have. 
Foreign orders $6.25, U. S. funds 
18388 
38,663 T 
bp For the Sausage Maker eammaiatanaiae nies oss 
>LIES I—Hog Buying XI—Curing Pork Meats 
mae Chapter XIV: Stuffing the casings— Il—Hog Killing XII—Soaking and Smok- 
ry Handling large sausages—Use of cookers I1I—Handling Fancy Meats ing Meats 
and vats—Avoiding mold and discolora- a and Refrig- XIlI—Packing Fancy 
wmn tion — Trimmings — Curing — Mixing — . Meats 
im V—Pork Cutting XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
/ “st Chopping and stuffing—Casings—Surface ViI—Pork Trimming a 
; + mold—Dr — ™ —= i 
: Mee 0 ry sausage—Sausage cost ac a po Monages Mey ot XV—Rendering Inedible 
atte counting—Sausage formulas—Manufac- VI vo sie 4 Ps — Products 
ae ; ‘ - ver 
et turing instructions—Container specifica- 1X-—lerd | alee XVI—Labor and Cost Dis- 
) 1938 tions—Preparing boiled hams—Making X—Provision Trading tribution 
baked hams. Rules XVII—Merchandising 
is. 
"si 
, 1934, 
on Order Now 
week, 
1933. 
) 2,688 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


No display. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Superintendent 


desires position. Expert at eliminating 
bologna troubles. Now located in New 
York City. W-586, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 





Department Manager 


Position wanted by experienced provision and 
ear route manager. Thorough knowledge all pack- 
inghouse products, 18 years’ experience in proces- 
sing and non-processing large and small branch 
houses. ‘Thorough sales and managing experience 
in U. S. and Canada. Age, 39. Now employed. 
Will go anywhere. W-585, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


Permanent position wanted by A-1 expert sau- 
sagemaker with long practical experience. Can 
guarantee quality sausage products, meat special- 
ties, and dry sausage. Able to figure costs and 
operate sausage department efficiently. Also spe- 
cialize in spiced canned goods. W-588, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ti. 





Salesman 


Desire permanent connection as Detroit repre- 
sentative handling full line or specializing in cas- 
ings, canned meats, dry sausage; 22 years’ experi- 
ence in packinghouse, branch house, car route 
work; 12 years calling on chains, jobbers, sausage- 
makers, retailers. Now in brokerage business; 
available June 1; salary or commission. Best ref- 
— C. J. Maloney, 1775 Field Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 





Lard and By-Product Expert 


wants position as general foreman or 
working foreman in packinghouse or ren- 
dering plant, anywhere. Lard; cottonseed 
oil; shortening; inedible wet and dry ren- 
dering; fertilizer; bones; hides; stock and 
poultry feed. Family to support. Excel- 
lent references. W-581, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Your Sausage Troubles 

Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Miscellaneous 





New England Representative 


New England man now representing 
Chicago concern calling on packers and 
sausage manufacturers throughout New 
England wishes to represent other lines 
in this territory. W-578, The National 
Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
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Sausagemaker 


Sausagemaker, German, desires perma- 
nent position. Wide experience manufac- 
turing all kinds of quality sausage and 
specialty loaves. Can handle department 





Packinghouse Departments 


For lease on percentage basis: sausage room 
50x50; provision room 50x50; pickle cela 
34x65; sausage cooler 20x65. Property clear, 
Our packing plant now slaughtering and chil}: 
900 beef and 2,500 veal monthly. We will assist 
in sales. Real opportunity for right party with 
experience and money. 3301 E. Vernon Ave., Ips 
Angeles, Calif. 





to advantage and operate at profit. Now 
employed. Good references. Age, 30. 
W-589, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sausagemaker 
Position wanted by reliable, German, 
working sausage foreman. Guarantee 


high-class and medium-priced products 
that will meet competition and sell at 
profit. Many years’ practical experience. 
Best references. West Coast preferred. 
W-590, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Sausage Foreman 


Can you use working sausage foreman 
in your plant with complete knowledge 
of all kinds of manufactured products? 
Can do the actual work and handle help. 
Married, plenty of experience; now em- 
ployed but desire change. W-591, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Slaughterhouse 


For sale, medium-sized plant equipped 
for killing cattle, hogs and lambs; some 
sausage machinery included. Plant is in 
southern town of 10,000. No competition 
within radius of 100 miles. This is a 
splendid opportunity for right party. 
Write Howard Gilbert, Winchester, Ky. 





Sausage Business 


Wanted to buy, good, established sau- 
sage business in or about Cleveland or 
in state of Ohio. Can buy for cash. If 
interested, send details to Irwin Elder, 
808 Franklin Ave., Youngstown, Ohio, 





Lines Wanted 


Well-acquainted, reputable traveling producer 
wants the following lines: casings, curing salt, 
dry milk, seasoning, ete., for West and Pacific 
Coasts’ best rated meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers. Commission basis with weekly 
advance against earning. Well established. Bank 
and trade reference. Address Richcasing, 3650 
So. Soto, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Equipment for Sale 





Hog Scraper 


For sale, 1 No. 53 “BOSS” regular U 
scraper, 17 feet long, capacity about 225 
hogs per hour; motor driven. This ma- 
chine recently overhauled and not used 
since. FS-556, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Men Wanted 


Equipment Salesmen 

Wanted, experienced packinghouse ma- 
chinery and equipment salesman to repre- 
sent manufacturer with a full line. Must 
be acquainted in a given territory. Fur- 
nish complete details and references in 
first letter. W-587, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Salesmen-Distributors 

Men wanted to introduce our rubber 
wrapping bands to retail markets, mer- 
chants and packers. To be used in place 
of twine, tape, ete. Spare moments with 
pocket samples offer repeat exclusive 
extra profits. Industrial Products Co, 
Alliance, Ohio. 











Sausage Machinery 


For sale, used silent cutters, 
grinders, mixers, stuffers. Com- 
pletely rebuilt. Write John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, 10 Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6/’x30/ 
long, each with 37—4” tubes. Complete Hydro- 
genated Oil Plant. Send for circulars listing 
Grinders, Melters, Lard Rolls, Filter Presses, Cook- 
ers, Cutters, Meat Mixers, Hammer Mills, Disinte- 
grators, Kettles, ete. What idle machinery have 
you for sale? 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


Experienced Mechanic 


Experienced mechanic wanted to re- 
build and set up sausage making machin- 
ery and sausage room equipment of every 
description for New York concern. Please 
answer fully to W-584, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 








ee 


GEO. H. JACKLE. 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones 
Cracklings, Bonemeal 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 














EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metealf St. The Danahy Packing Co. _ Butfalo,N. y. 
Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty wee tii | 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc, | 0 



















































4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. tees 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. foods of Unmatched Quality 
Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of "ss KAY 
Ee QUALITY. 
ee A er HAMS— BACON 

HAMS ano | | corneas nie Sues 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 





























Have you ordered the new Multiple Binder for your 1934 copies of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER? A complete volume of 26 issues can be easily kept ° 
for future reference in this Binder. 
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The Columbus Packing Company Superior Packing Co. F 
Price Quality Service 

















PURE MEAT ° 
PRODUCTS Chicago 


Zeus PacKins S, : 
Pork and Beef Packers DRESSED BEEF 
Columbus, Ohio BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
- New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. : Carlots Barrel Lots — 
nanan | 


Arbogast & Bastian Company 


rings ~ BRIZE SAB ANY PACKING Colne MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
x 


ALBANY,N.Y. WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. — 
—w 
Wee 


St. Paul 
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HORMEL 


Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 


4 





HORMEL FOOD 











St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 


New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
_ 


gy D.C. 
H. D. Amiss{ Datos. 








D. A. Bell, Boston, 
M. Weinstein Co., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hunter Packing Company 





Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 














% Sa 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 





Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadeiphia H. L. Woodruf W. C. Ford Samuel Levy 


e 
RATH PACKING Co. 





THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


si ae =o 8 Bt 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE ee ge WASHINGTON 











G. Gray Oo. 
259 W. 14th 8t. 38 N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn. Av., N.W. Fas Beate ot 























v 
Partridge 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 

The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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UNITED DRESSED 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





48rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 








Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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“MONGOLIA” 


The BUY WORD for 


Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y, 








Better Casings 








“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. | 














274 Water Street New York City 





HARRY LEVI & CO. | 
Im ers and Exporters of 
mes Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 














“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 














SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 
Importers 








139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 




















221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
Liberty | 
ALHD- Bell Brand 





Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
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F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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> SAUSAGE CASINGS 
py QUALITY STRENGTH SERVICE { 


4 NEW YORKNY. BOSTON. MASS. fs 
4 276 Fifth Ave. 76-80 North St. ff 
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Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 
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GRINDER 


WITH 
ST. LOUIS TYPE CYLINDER 


FORCING 
No MASHING 
HEATING 


HERRINGBONE GEAR DRIVE 


N NOISE 
O TROUBLE 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 
NO FRICTION 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-N! 
CHICASY 


No. 766 





The ANCO Sausage Meat Grinder of this new improved 
design is rapidly gaining favor with Sausage Manufacturers who 
have been looking for maximum efficiency in a grinder. 

The design and construction of the ANCO Grinder assures 
increased capacity with Safety, Efficiency, and Minimum 
Up-keep. 


The ANCO patented St. Louis type Cylinders and Feed 
Screws have been in use for a number of years, and are noted 
for their high capacity and continuous self-feeding features. No 
poking or forcing is ever necessary. 


Prompt delivery can be made because these machines are 
in continuous production in our Shop. Write for details and 
prices today. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office 5323 Ss. Western Boulevard, Western Office 


117 Liberty St. e 111 Sutter St. 
New York, N. Y¥. Chicago, IIL San Francisco, Calif. 





..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 
best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood, stone. tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 

... Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels; 
125-lb. kegs: 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 


Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 


PRIDE WASHING POWDE 
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